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HE laft ten or twelve years have been remarkable for inconfift- 

ency of conduét both in church and in ftate. Peers who are 
proud of their birth and of their privileges have yet talked and acted ag 
if their objeét had been to introduce into England the reign of equa 
lity, under which they would foon be levelled with their menial fer- 
vants: while fome of the keepers of the purfe of the nation have 
contributed what they could to increafe the burdens laid upon the 
people, by encouraging our enemies to continue the war till they 
fhould obtain all the obje@s of their mad ambition. The orators of 
the Whig Club have done more by their democratical harangues to 
overturn the Britifh Conftitution, and to impoverith the people of 
thefe nations than all the minifters who have guided the helm of {tate 
fince the Revolution ; and yet thefe men have the audacity to call 
themfelves patriots and the friends of liberty ! . 

Amid fcenes fo gloomy the ferious part of mankind looked towards 
religion as their ouly fource of comtort. Thicy flattered themfelves 
with the hope, that, while the people fhould adhere tg the church of 
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England, it would not be in the power of our foes foreign and do. 
allie. to fhake the foundation of that fabric, which had fo lon 
been the boaft of Britons, and the envy of the reft of Europe. The 
do@rines of the church are fo friendly to good government, and 
fo clofely interwoven with the liturgy, that he, who devoutly joins 
with his parifh miniiter in offering up the petitions of that liturgy be- 
fore the throne of grace, muft ‘ fear God and honour the King,” 
and have as little intercourfe as poflible “* with them who are given 
to change.” 

That infinuations fhould be thrown out againft the church by cor. 
rupt ftatefmen and modern philofophers was an event therefore to 
be looked for ; and the perpetual clamour againft fythes could excite 
no furprize in the minds of thofe who were acquainted with ths 
views of the party. It wasathing of courfe, and as natural and 
confiftent as the ribaldry of Paine or the letures of Thelwall. 

It is not, however, from her open enemies that the church has 
any thing to dread: it is from the irregular condu&t of her wayward 
fons. ‘The learning of the clergy is abundantly able to defend her 
doétrines againft the rude affaults of Deifts and Atheifts ; whilft the 
piety of the Monarch is, under God, a pledge for the continuance 
of her legal and conftitutional fupport. But who fhall protect her 
from the machinations of thofe, who, ‘* having a form of godlinefs, 
creep into houfes, and lead captive filly women,” and filly men, 
*¢ Jaden with fins,” perfuading them that the majority of the efta- 
blifhed clergy are heretics, whofe fermons it is dangerous to hear, 
and with whom it is finful tojoinin worfhip?) That fach is the con- 
du& of the Methodifts has been long known, and it is now no fecret 
that there is a large party in the bolom of the church comprehending 
even fome beneficed clergymen, who countenance thefe feCtarics, 
and occafionally officiate themfelves in conwenticles where the parifh 
minifters are fuppdofed not to teach the do@rine of the thirty-nine 
articles. Arrogating to themfelves infallibility of judgment, thefe 
men boldly pronounce the peculiarities of Calvin to be the truths of 
God and the dogtrine of the church; and becaufe the majority of 
the clergy think differently from them on thefe abftrufe and uneffen- 
tial quettions, they perfuade the multitude to defert thofe clergy and 
open {chifm fhops for fuch as preach unconditional ele&ron and repro- 
bation, trrefiftible grace, and all the other opinions which are calcu- 
Jated cither to plunge nn into de{pair or to intoxicate them with 
fpiritual pride. 

It was referved however for our author to publifh a Aiffory of the 
church, for the exprefs purpofe of proving that the Church of Eng- 
land, in which he enjoys a rich reClory, has deviated effentially from 
the original church of Chrift in doétrine, in government, and in 
worfhip ; that prelacy is an ufurpation, ang patrenage contrary to the 
principles of the gofpel ; that it is the duty of the people, when the 
regular clergy preach unfound doétrine, of which the moft illiterate 

wa is a competent judge, to withdraw themfelves from the — 
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which in confequence becomes /chif/matical ; that all eftablifhments of 
one church in preference to another are the offspring of a corrupt 
policy 5 that the alliance between church and ilate hos ever been 
meretricieus ; and that to contend for the unity of the church in any 
thing more than a few articles of faith of difficult comprehention, is 
to be guilty of a fin enormous as that of blafphemy. 

Should any of our readers be difpofed to waite his time in attempt 
ing to conceive by what’ means an ecclefiaftical hiltorian reconciles 
fuch opinions to the concurring teftimony ot the fathers of the church, 
we beg leave to allure him that Dr. Haweis employs no means for fo 
vain a purpofe. He is perfe@tly aware that his book and the writings 
of the fathers can never be reconciled; but he muft confider this as 
a matter of no importance, fince he reprefents almoft all the Catholic 
writers for the firlt four centuries as cither fo very weak or fo very 
wicked as to be unworthy of the fmalle(t credit. 

He admits indeed that there was fomething refpetable in the cha- 
racter of Auguitin, bifhop of Hippo, and more in that of Athanafius ; 
but he characterizes Clemens ot Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, and 
Polycarp of Smyrna, as very mean writers. 

‘ Fujin the martyr, Origen, Tertullian, Pantenus, and many 
others, zealous indeed in apologies for the Chriftian caufe, and ready 
to die r ather than renounce their prot feffion, yet held a Chriftianity of 
fo equivocal a n: ture, as to render it very dubious whether they had 
any real part or lot in the matter.” What extravagant enthufiafts 
they muft have been! Ireneus, though he combated a// the herefies 
then fubfifting in the church, yet fuffered ‘* his philofophic opinions 
to mingle with and deb: afe the Chriftian purity; and, of courfe was a 
heretic himfelf! 

‘¢ Tertullian is a ftriking inftance, how much wifdom and weak- 
nefs, learning and ignorance, faith and folly, truth and error, good- 
nefs and delufion, may be mixed up in the compofition of the fame 
perfon! Though Tertullian himfelf affords but a very wretched /peci- 
men of Chriftiamty, his apology demonftrates, that in all the great and 


glorious features of this divine religion, there was a people in that 


day eminently to the praife of the glory of Ged’s grace!” We really 
fhould have thought that the author ot an apology which demonfirates 
this, mutt afford a tolerable fpecimen of Chriflianity ! 

Of Gregory Thaumaturgus {o highly praited by Cave and others, our 
impartial and charitable “hiftorian ays:--** 1 muft be exceedingly 
hard drove for a Chriftian, before 1 can put fuch men as Gregory 
Thaumaturgus into the number!’ What though St. Bafl * com- 
pares Gregory to the prophets and apoitles, affirming that he was 
auated by the fame fpirit with them, trod in their footfteps, and 
his converfation in the gofpel during the whole courfe of his life 
from the day of his converfion to the day of his death? Bafil was 
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denominated the Great; and “the title great,” fays our author, 
when fpeaking of Con(tantine, ‘* as far as my obfervation reaches, 
ufually marks the molt deftructive, the molt tyrannical, and the 
moit murderous of mankind. ’ 

The learning and genius of Origen furnifh great caufe of offence 
to Dr. Haweis, who profeiles indeed no refpe& for learning in any 
Chriltian divine antient or modern. Origen, it is true, maintained 
many errors ; but our author is the firft ecclefiaflical hiftorian, whom 
we have met with, that did not acknowledge his obligations to the 
learned labours of the prefbyter of Alexandria. In this he is how- 
ever couliftent; for fuch an acknowledgment in behalf of Origen 
could not reafonably be expected from that man, who boldly pro- 
nounces the labour of Connybeare, and Warburton and Watfon in de- 
fence of revelation, a/fele/s; and who, noticing ‘ their claborate 
defences of Chriltianity, and apologies for the Bible,” adds * Did 
thefe ever convince one infidel, or make him a real convert to gof- 
pel truth? I trow not!” 

In many things our author admits Cyprian to have been worthy, 
and to have merited all the praife he receives; but in his office he 
manifet(ted the pride of a too unhumbled heart (is the heart of his 
cenfurer humbled?); his epifcopal ideas appear too elevated ; he 
was a wifionary; his alfertion that there is only one epifcopacy (Epif- 
copatus unus eft, cujus e fingulis in folidum- pars tenetur) ‘ is un- 
feriptural ;” though the martvr builds it on a text by St. Paul,* 
which obvioufly admits of no other meaning. No matter; St. Cy- 
prian is pleading for ‘* the unity of an outward church, which in the 
eyes of a /piritually minded man mutt be contemptible ;’’ and there- 
fore our {piritually minded hiftorian thinks himfelf authorized to 
quote the tract De unitate Ecclefia partially and unfairly! Nay he 
thinks himfelf authorized to aflirm that *¢ the ftrong lines of popery, 
and a vifible head of+the catholic church, whofe anathemas were to 
hurl into the dult every oppofer to predatical pride, had now begun 
to make confiderable (rides, and that no man hitherto had more con- 
tributed to this than Cyprian!’ Yet he muft know, if he know any 
thing of antiquity, that Cyprian, in his letters to Stephen bifhop of 
Rome, chaftifes the infolence of that prelate, and contends with ear- 
neftnefs and great ffrength otf reafoning for an abfolute equality 
among bifhops! ‘To belie the records of antiquity is a very fingular 
proof of the impartiality of an hiftorian ; but what could be expected 
from the man who, while he affirms that, in the aye of Cyprian, 
‘¢ {trong lines of popery and a vilible head of the church had begun 
to make confiderable ftrides, /u/pec?s that in the very fame age ** the 
name of bifhop and prefbyter was {till {ynonimous! and confounds 
Cyprian with certain bifhops fent by him and the African fynod te 
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To be impartial a man 


converfe with Stephen on heretical baptifm ! 
muft be accurate as well as honeft. 

Of Conftantine the Great our author thus writes ;—‘* The bounties 
he beitowed ; the zeal he difplayed; his liberal patronage of epifco- 
al men ;”’ (are there any epifcopal women in the conventicles of 
Lady Huntingdon?) ‘ the pomp he introduced into worthip ; and 
the power inveited with general councils,’’ (What kind of power 
was this) ‘¢ made the church appear great al fplendid ; but I dif- 
cover not a trace in Conftantine of the religion 7 the Son of God. 
(You are a difcerner of fpirits!) As an outward profeffor, and for 
an outward church, no man more open, more Zealous: as a partaker 
of the grace of God in truth, either in genurne repentance for his 
crimes, or real newn:/s of life,” (Pray, What is the diflinétion be- 
tween thefe ?) ‘“T want abundantly better evidence, than I can fee 
in Eufebius, who like many a courtly bifbsp, is very cordially dif- 
pofed to exalt on a pedeftal, the king that patronizes and increafes 
their power, wealth, and dignity !’ 

To Eufebius, the celebrated hiltorian our /p/ritual-minded man 
allows no merit. ‘* He was a great favonrite at court. No good fign 
ar a bifhop, under two fuch monarchs as Conttantine and Conttantius, 


Whether he thought in all things as Arius, or not, it 75 certain he 
fupported him and his adherents. He with his namefake of Nico- 
Kuflebius is a miferable 


media were the pi/lars of the Arian herefy ! 
voucher ; and under all the prejudices and credulity that are fo vifi- 


bly marked in him, J am cordially thankful jor the more credible tefti- 
mony of heathen MEN.” (Why not of heathen women?) “I fear he 
knew as little of real Chrifiianity as his royal (im pe rial) difciple Con- 
ftantine, whom he fo egrevioully flatters. The more I re: ad, the 
more I doubt the authen ticity of his teftimony, and dare not receive 
his hiftory as oracular !’ 

St. Ambrofe of Milan is no greater a favourite of our author than 
Eufebius. He was pious, but fuperitizious ; and ‘the piety of fu- 
peritition is awfully « or cal, H. rw high the {pirit of true godli- 


nefs was in the church of Milan, I muft learn trom fomething be- 


fides their church mufic and the Ambrofian chaunt. His difcip line 
refpecting Theodofius, is a glaring proot of prelatical infolence over 
abject fuperitition ; and all done tor the henour of the church.” 
(Eufebius is cenfured for being ce: urtly, and Ambrofe for mot be ing 
Sometie !) « The divinity of Ambrole is wretched, an id often unfcrip- 
tural; and his moral treatifes infignificant. Of the doétrines of pre- 


de/tiri tien and grace, he a ppears to have ve ry falfe conc eptic mss i. c. 
he was no Augultinian or what in modern language is called a ca/- 
vinift ! 
Not one of the fathers before Anguftin taught the peculiar doce 
trines of Calvin ; and hcnee our hifiorian repeatedly fays of them a//, 
that ‘* they are but miferable guides to evang oe truth!” déven of 


the far famed bith op of Hippo himfelf, he fays, that there is more 
deep reafoning, 


{olid argument, prec ition of language, and feriptural 
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evidence, in one page of Edwards on Free Will, than in all the 
voluminous works of Auguftin put together ;” though it is obvions 
to every man acquainted with the fubje ct that Edwards reafons as a 
philofophical neceffarian ot the fame fchool with Hobbes and Pricftley, 
and not as a predeftinarian of the fchool of Calvin ! 

It cannot however excite great furpriz: that Auguftin and the reft 
of the fathers fhould be confidered as infufficient guiles to evangeli- 
cal truth by him who confiders St. Paul himfeli as hardly evangelical, 
‘© Tn compliance with James’s recommend.tion, he was tulfilling a 
part of the Mofaic ritual, refpectt yg vows, in order to fhew that he 
continued to obferve the law. Whether he owed it fuch a compli- 
ance, I have ever doubted; this and his circumcifing Timothy have 
appeared to me temporifing. But Paul probably is right, and | 
am wronz.”’ Yes, fir, we think this probadle / 

As the teltimony ot the tathers is neceflary to eftablith the authen- 
ticity of the books of {Lriptur’, it may poflibly occur to fome of our 
readers to afk whether Dr. H.weis, who has poured upon them 
greater? abufe than Gibbon. be a Chriftian, The question is not un- 
yeafouable and deferves an anfwer, which, it is proper that the au- 
thor himfelt be permitted to giv. 

‘ Having through divine mercy (fays he) obtained grace to be 
faithtul—in previaence recived my education—and been called to 
minifter in she church of England, I have embraced and f{ubfcribed 
her articles. ex animo, and have continued to prefer an epifcopal 
mode of government; and I am content herein to abice with Ged, rill 
I can find one more purely apoltolic.” 

We are not certain that we underftand the author where he fays 
that he received his cducation im providence. All men ot every reli- 
gion and every nation have been educated under the fuperintending 
providence of the Governor of the univerfe ; and therefore on that 
account Dr. Hawcis can claim nothing peculiar to himfelf. Dut if 
it be his meaniny that he received his education in the sow» of Provi- 
dence in Rhode ifland, we cannot be much furprized at the coutempt 
which he protetles tor the writings of the fathers, for in North Ame- 
rica thofe writings are very little fludied. This circumfltance may 
likewife account tor the following ftrange language ot * the fait//ul 
man who is content to abide with Ged in a church under epifcopal go- 
vernment.” 


«© When I fpeak of epifcopacy, as moft correfpondent in my poor 
ideas, to the apotiolic practice, and the general ulage of the church in the 
firft, and generally esteemed purer ages, let no man imagine | plead for that 
epiicopacy, which rising on the stilts of prelatical pride, and worldly-minded- 
nels, has fince overshread the earth with its baneful shadows s or fuppote thole 
to be the true fuccetlors of the apoiiles, who gralping at power and pre-emi- 
mence over Churches, which their labours never planted nor watered, claim 
dominion over diliricis, provinces, kingdoms beyond all power of indivi- 
d@valtuperintendance. ‘Vhele at/, every where and in every eve have mani- 
felted the fame {pirit of antichrist; and that jult in proportion as their ulurp- 
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ation of authority over the churches and the confciences of men, hath been 
molt extenfive, mo(ft exclutive, and moit intolerant.” 


That the Church of England is intolerant will not furely be fup- 
ofed, fince fhe permits one of her fons to publith fuch libels as this ; 
but that her bifhops claim dominion over d)/r/és, and her archbithops 
reeminence over provinces, are fais which cannot be controverted. 
In the opinion of Dr, Hawcis therefore fhe manitetls the fpirit of 
antichrift; and it is not wondertul that ‘a man who has obtained 
race to be faithful, fhould confider it as condefcenfion to abide, 
in fuch a fociety, «even with God!!!’ 

But (tl it may be afked, upon whofe teftimony our author builds 
this :mpartial hiltory, after thus rejecting in a lump the teltimony of 
the early writers of the Catholic church. Why, to the tefti- 
mony ot heathen men, for which we have feen him fo pioufly grate- 
ful, he adds that of /ci/matics, heretics, and apeftates! ‘Vhough Ig- 
natius as a writer appears to bim ‘ low in the f{cale of excellence, 
becaufe he advances many degrees above Clemens in ep//copal authe- 
rity;”’ though Cyprian is a d/a/phemer becaufe ** his epifcopal ideas 
appear too elevated, and he fays ihat there ought to be but one bifhop 
in a* catholic church ; and though Eufcbius is accufed of ‘ par- 
tiality, credulity, and unfair reprefentations,” yet the Novetians, 
Donatifis, Meletians, and Lucifer:ans, are entitled to the fulleft.cre- 
dit; whilft Julian the apoftate is flyled almo‘t ** as good chriftian as 


bifhop Warburton, and a much better man,” t 
The catholic writers contider the ordination of the clergy as a 


matter of much importance, in which indeed they are joined by the 
Novetians, Donatifts, Luciferians, and all the feétaries of thofle 
early periods ; but they contend likewife for the uaty of the church, 
not only in do&trine, but alfo in government and difcipline ; and this 
our impartial hiltorian condemns as an intolcrable error. He feems 
indeed to look upon ordination as far from cflential, though he admits 
it to be a harmlefs ceremony when not employed to exalt the dignity 
of the preletical tribe; but the prefervation of the unity of an out- 
ward church, in the eyes of a f{piritually minded man mult be con- 
temptible, compared with the holding the unity of the fpirit in the 
bond of peace, and loving one another out of a pure heart fervently.” 
Nay, ‘* the unhappy idea of the amity of the church under a particular 





—--— 





* Our author choofes to quote him (p. 244.) as faying that there ought 
to be but one bilhop in the catholic church; but the quetation ts falie. 

+ We are far from approving of al the paradoxes advanced tn te divine 
kegation of Moses; but we believe that Dr. Haweis is the only author calling 
himfelf a Chriftian, who bas censured cither the object or the execution of 
the “ difcourfe concerning the ea:thquake and fiery eruption which de- 
feated Julian’s attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerufalem.” He prefers 
however Batnage’s account of the matter, becaule Balnage was a Walloon 


pattor, and Warburton an Englith biiop. 
QO 4 ib iad 
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mode of government produced the plenteous tares of controverfy, and 
the abhorred mutual excommunications of men, whofe duty it was to 
love one another out of a pure heart fervently ;” and it feems to be 
becaufe the Novetians and Don tilts rent the church, that they 
fuch favourites of this worthy pricit of the church ot England! 

Though he admits that in ** the difpute about the lap! d, Cyprian’s 
plan is more feriptural than Novetian’s,” he yet fays exprets!y— 
“© When I hear C prian anathema izi g fuch a man, I would rather 
be under the curfes with Novetian, than utter thm with Cyprian, 
T forbear to quote the high exp eflions, to me bord: ring on impiety,* 
with which he honours the epifecpal order, and trom wience he de- 
tives the claims of obedience. This fecms the great blot in his 
efeutcheon, aid th | sufe of ali the indetentible feverity with which 
he treated tho™, who prefumed to differ from him.” 

It is not merely trom the pleafure which our author takes in re- 
probating a learned clergy, and in reviling the fathers of the church, 
that he expreffes himfeli in this manner: it is to ferve a purpofe {till 
nearer his heart. Mr. Milner having, in’ his church hiftory, com- 
pared the fectaries of the prefent day to the diforderly Corinthians in 
the days of the apoitles, Dr. Haweis fays—* L am aftonifhed, that 
a man ot his chriftian knowledge and experience, can fee any fimili- 
tude between a multitude of gracious / uls withdrawing trom fa//e 
teachers, and paftors who walk diforderly, working not at all, and 
forming real churches under faithful labourers of their wy choice, 


are 


and proud and wicked Corinthians! Do men withdraw trom gedly 
ag thd For one of their defcription in the prefent day, who can 


e blamed for fo doing; ten thoufand withdraw from their parachial 
or heretical teachers, on the furefl grounds of Chriilian obligation. 
The crime and the fchifm és fare] with thofe who caufe sf {them 
by their unfcriptural teaching and conduct, not with thofe who 
come out from among them, and feparate !”’ 

Such is the fubftance of the firft volume of this /mpartial hiftory, 
comprehending the firft four centuries of the Chriftian church. Of 
the author’s ** enquiries after God's fecret oncs, the remnant whom 
the world knoweth not, the cholen and called and taithtul,’’ we have 
taken no notice ; becaufe fuch inquiries, by whomfoever made, mutt 
of neceffity prove fruitlefs. 

Though that part of the volume, of which men can judge, appears 
to us one tiflue ot errors flowing from the combined fources of pre- 
judice, pride, and ignorance; we fhall yet attempt no formal con- 
futation of it, becaufe what is not fupported by argument cannot by 


~~ 
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* To forbear quoting the expreffions on which a ‘charge of impiety is 
founded againft a Chrittian bithop, who laid down his life tor the truth, 
was extremely unjuli; but it was certainly prudent, becauie there is not 


in the whole writings of Cyprian a tingle expreflion which will admit of 
4) pious conitruction. 
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argument he overturned. Our author rells his caufe on ** his own 
poor opinion” as he very properly calls it; and we truft that our 
opinion, though poor likewife, 1s yet fufficient to balance his, We 
beg leave however to conclude this article with a few obfervations 
on ordination, the character of St Ciprian, the veracity of Eujebius, 
and the utility of the writings of the Fathers in general; becauie we 
think it of great importance io the peace of the church, that the peo~ 
pl: at large, but more elpecially the younger clergy, be on thele 
fubjects turnifhed with correct notions which they certainly will not 
receive from the volume under reviéw. 

Amoug the errors eft lithed by the Council of Trent our reform- 
ers contidered the Romith do&trine concerning the Chriftian facra- 
ment. A facrament was by that Council declared to be ** in out- 
ward featible action, or facred fign, ordained by ‘Fefus Chriff, as ature 
and ceitain means to bring grace to our fouls, To make a true {a- 
crameit, three things were decreed to be requifite; 1. that there be 
fome outward fonjible action performed; 2. that this be a certain 
means to bring yiace to the toul; and 3, that Jefus Chrift be the 
author of it. The outward adtion was tikew:fe taid to confift in 
fomething {poken and fomething done, the thing done being called 
the matter of the facrament, and the words fpoken, the form of it.2# 

Tnete definitions were adopted by tae generality of proteftant 
churches, but tne Englifh reformers hoiding it eflential to a facra- 
men that the outward tenlible action or facred fign was ordained by 
Chritt Aim/elf while he f journed on earth, rejected, of courte, five 
of the feven facraments of the church of Rome; becaufe it is obvious 
to evry reader of the Gofpeils that baptifm and the Lord's fuper are 
the on!) facraments, of which the facred tign, including what 1s here 
caled-the matter and the form, was inftituted by Chrift in perfon. 
Whether it would not have been better, with the Greek Church, to 
denominate baptifm and the Lord’s fupper the my/lertes of Chrift, 
which feems to be fcripture language, and te have allowed the name 
of facraments to be extended to other Chriftian inttitutions, which 
certainly involve in them the obligation of an oath, we fhall not 
now inquire. It is fufficient to obferve, that the reformers of our 
church unqueftionably confidered the ordina ion of minifters, and the 
right -of confirmation as inflitutions of Chrift, though the fenlible 
action or facred fign employed in each was not inftituted till after 
his afcent into heaven. 

The confequence is that thefe rites- have, by every true fon of the 
Church of England, been at all times confidered as of the bighett 


y ~_— 





* We have tran‘cribed this account of the Romihh dodrine concerning 
the facraments from the work of a Romiih bithop, in two {mall octavo vo- 
Jumes, entitied © the fineere Chrijiian iniivucted in the faith fom the 
written word ;” bat we have compared it with Father Paul’s hiliory of 
the Council ef Trent, and found the account correct. 
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importance, as ordinances indeed of Chrift through the medium of 
the Holy Ghoft, and as laying men under the moft facred obligations, 
Some of the clergy, who during the perfecution under Queen Mary 
had fled to Geneva and other proteftant countries beyond fea, return- 
ed it istrue with doubts i in their minds whether bifhops and pretby- 
ters were not originally of the fame order, and whether prefbyterian 
ordination and confirmation be not of equal validity with ordination 
and confirmation by bifhops. From affected moderation or culpable 
negligence of inquiry the fame doubts are profefled by too many of 
the clergy at this day; but, except among the independents who 
fprung up under the ufurpation of Cromwill, it never entered into 
the head of any man calling himfelf a Cariltian, to fuppofe that the 
ordination of the Clergy is a ufelefs ceremony, till it became fa- 
fhionable to confound the religion of Cbrift with what philofophers 
call the religion of nature. 

Were Chriftianity nothing but a fyftem of ethics founded on the 
relation which fubfifts betwcen God as the Creator and Governor of 
the worl: d, and man as a rational creature, it would indeed be ridi- 
culous to inquire by what form or what authority the clergy are or- 
dained; becaufe, in that cafe the ableft moralift, whether ordained 
or not, would of courfe be the ableft and moft ufeful miniiter. But 
if Chriftianity be, as it certainly is, an sn/flituted religion founded on 
the means employed by God to reftore to mankind that immortality 
which all had forfeited by the fin of Adam; and if immortality be 
not now nor ever was the right of man either as inherent in his na- 
ture or as the the reward of moral virtue, (and this is the dictate of 
fober phJofophy as well as of the Gofpel) it follows that immortali- 
ty, if conferred upon man, mult be conferred as a S free gift” upon 
fuch conditions as feemed beft to the a'l-wife Giver. But the rites 
of a religion founded off a free gift mult derive all the value, and the 
minifters “of that religion all their authority, not from the relations of 
naiure, but from the pofitive appo'ntment of the author of the gift; 
and he who maintains that any man, who is qualified by knowledge, 
may act as a minifter of the Gofpel, though he be not ordained, 
muft, to be confiftent, claim to himfelf im mortality, not as ** the 
gift of God through Jefus Chrift our Lord,” but either as the inbe- 
rent right of bis nature of which he cannot be deprived, or as a debt 
due by God te bis merit. 

Such arrogant claims are in direct oppofition as well to the letter 
as to the {pir it of the Gofpel; and therefore he who has read the 
New Teftament with any degree of intelligence, and believes it to 
be a revelation from heaven, muft be convinced that from it only 
he can Jearn, who they are who have authority from Chrilt to preach 
the word, and to adininifter the ordinances of his religion, Tito 
this gucftion we enter not now, one diicuffed it at tome length 
in our ninth yolume, and in ovr notes on Mr. Keith’s letter pub- 
Jifhec in our twelfth volume ; sad { if our reafonings on theie ocea- 


fwns be conclufive, it is obvious that fomethi: ng more than agree- 
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ment in faith is neceflary to conftitute that union which our blefled 
Lord requires among his difciples, 

It may not however be altogether ufelefs to offer fomething in 
vindication of the mode, or, to ufe the language of the Council of 
Trent, ‘* the fenfible action or facred fign,” by which holy orders 
are conferred in the Church of England. ‘This, it is well known, 
is the impofition of the hands of the bifhop, accompanied with the 
words which the reader will find in the Oifices for the Ordination 
of Deacons and Priefts and the Confecration of Bifbops. ‘That impofi- 
tion of hands was not the fenfible action by which our Saviour con- 
ferred the laft and higheft order on the eleven, invefting them with 
the authority which is now called epifcopal, is indeed certain; be- 
caufe St. John affures us that ** he breathed on them, faying; Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghoft,” &c. This facred fign was properly em- 
ployed by him ‘* to whom God gave not the fpirit by meafure,” 
and who himfelf conferred the fpirit by his own authority; but it 
would ill become any mere man, who, whatever ftation he may fill 
in the church, can communicate the graces of the fpirit only mini- 
fterially, 

_ The apoflles, therefore, inftead of imitating in this inftance the 
example of their Divine Matter, adopted the fign which from time 
immemorial, had been employed among their countrymen in the or- 
dination of men to offices facred, or of high importance, and which 
Chrift himfelf had employed on other occafions. Thus, Moles, by 
the direction of God, ordained Jofhua to be his fucceflor by laytng 
his hands upon him, and giving him a charge in the fight of the 
high prieft and all the congregation.* After his example the Jews 
employed the fame ceremony in the ordination of their judges and 
rabbins down at leaft to the year of our Lord 1170;¢ and it ap- 
pears from the Talmud,f{ that in the ordination of elders, three elders 
Jaid their hands on the head of the candidate for that dignity, 

The ceremony of impofition of hands, therefore, in the ordination 
of minifters, was traniplanted from the Jewith into the Chriftian 


church. It was employed by the college of apottles in the ordina- 


ion of the feven deacons ; by the prophets and teachers at Antioch 
in ** the feparation of Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
the Holy Ghoft had called them ;§ by St. Paul and Barnabas when 
they ordained (xyegotomesti<) elders in every church; f| and by St. 
Paul when he ordained Timothy. That impofition ot hands was 
meant to be employed for the fame purpofe in the church of Chritt 
always even unto the end of the world, is apparent from the injunc- 
tion given by the tame apottle to the fame ‘Timothy, to * Jay hands 








* Numbers, chap. 27, v. 18, &c. + Vide Benjamin, itiner. p. 75. 
t Sanhedr. cap. i. § Acis, ch. 13, v. L—4. 
) Acis, ch, la. v. 23. 
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fuddenly on no man left he fhould be partaker of other men’s fins ,”* 
and as the Apoftle S$ were unqueitt onably directed by the (pirit of 
Chrift, this ogee action or facred fign may be confide: d as or- 
dained by Chrift himfelf, though not orda} 4 by him in per, fon. 

On the fubje&t of ordination the Catholic writers of the primitive 
Church all thought as we do; and as St. Cherian treats of it more 
fully than moft of them, he is peculiarly obnoxious -to the modern 
advocates for /ay-preaching. He knew nothing of that Cariftian obli- 
gation om the grounds of which the people withdrew themfelves, and, 
according to our author, are dound to withdraw themlelves, from 
their parochial teachers and form feparate churches under labourers 
of their own choice. On the contrary, he attributed all the herefies 
which then infeited the church to fuch caufelefs divifions ; ard em- 
braced every opportunity of exhorting the prefbyters and deacons as 
weil as the people to obey their reipective bifhops; while he entreat- 
ed the bifhops to preferve unity amon themiclves. His tract De 
unitate ecclefie is one of the moft valuable works of antiquity, breath- 
ing throughout a fpirit of peace and love, and written with great 
perfpicuity of language and force of argument, Yet our author ac- 
cules him of prelati cal pride becaufe he concurred with Cornelius in 
wrap tnar——seenge inn, Se Novetian as an incorrigible {chifmatic. 

That Novetian was a diffenter from the church I cannot perceive; 
for he was a bifhop as truly chofen and ordained, from any thing 
which appears, as Cornelius. He was a man avowedly found in all 
the principles of the Gofpel doétrine, and concurring in all the a 
pline of the church; nay, eriper d to carry it to excels j ; and befi 
this, there refts not a fhadow of acculation againtt him.’ 

With your leave, good Doctor, this fhadow was fufficient to con- 
demn him. ‘The manner in which he prevailed upon three obicure 
bifhops to confecrateshifN is well known; and there is not perhaps 
in the annals of the Church another confecration fo comple tely fcan- 
dalous. But granting, for the fake of argument, that it had been 
otherwife, the Roman fee was already filed by Cornelius, whom you 
acknowledge to have been found in the faith and un *xceptionable 
in his adminiftration of the difcipline of the church. In that ttate of 
things, could Novetian claim to be bifhop of Rome, and refufe to 
hold communion with Cornelius and h’s clergy, without becoming 
a ftin{maite, or, aS you properly enough exprets it, a dt/enter from 
the charch? Were you to go over to America, get yourtelf confe- 
erated by three bifhops of the church of the United States, return to 


Canterbury and claim.to be rightful metropolitan of all Enoland, re- 
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fufing to communicate with any clergyman who preaches not the 
doctrines of unconditional election and reprobation, would you or 
would you not be a {chifmatic or diflenter from the church of kng- 
land? 

To this queftion it is pofible that you and we may be difpofed to 

ive different anfwers; but were a clergyman, calling himfelf the 
rector of All Saints, Aldwinckle, to open a canv enticle in the parifh, 
and feduce the people from the church, under pretence that you had 
climbed over the wall of the theepfold by accepting of an un/criptural 
prefentation; and were he to refule holding any communion with 
you, calling you Har and traitor on account of the tendency of this 
impartial hittory, we are pe riuaded that you would agree with us in 
deeming fuch a man a ff hija matic, who deterved to be de; graded and 
excommunicated by the bithop of the dioceie. Yet his crime would 
be leis than that of Nene in the fame proportion as a modern 
parifh is lefs than the ancient dioceie of Rome, and as the harmony 
of a fingle congregation is of lefs confequence than the peace of the 
church univerfal. But it is for pafling the ufual cenfures on Nove- 
tian and his adherents, that Cyprian is here charged with preladical 
pride and injolence, though it will not be ealy to find in all the ree 
cords of the church more ftriking inftances ‘of humility combined 
with dignity than was diiplayed by the bifhop of Carthage on this 
and various other occations, 

To his deacon Pontius, who lived in his houfe, accompanied him 
in his exile, and was prefent at his martyrdom, his character was 
furely better I known than to Dr. Haweis, who, from circumitances 
to be noticed afterwards, appears to us never to have read a page of 
his original works. Had Cyprian been arrogant and infolent, fuch 
a domeft:c muft fometimes have felt his infolence. Yet, {peaking of 
the reluctance with which he yielaed to the clergy and people de- 
manding him for their bifhop, Pontius goes on;—Quidam illi refti- 
terunt, etiam ut vinceret. Quibus tanen quanta lenitate, quam pa- 
tienter, quam benevolenter indulfit quam clementer ignovit, amicifli- 


mos €Qs pultm» dum et inter neceflarios computans mirantibus mulus a 


Cui enim poffet non effie miraculo, tarn memoriofe mentis oblivio ? 

Could this have been publifhed in Carthage of 2 bith p of an un 
humbled heart, at a time when thoufands were alive to c — idict the 
eulogium? Os would the fame deacon have faid of an infolent bithop, 
whoie death he had juft recorded—Dcieb> quod non comes fuerim? 
fed illius viétoria triumphanda eft. Devicioria triumphabo? fed do- 
leo quod comes non fim. Verum vobis tamen et fimpliciter confi- 
tendum eft quod et vos fcitis, in hac me fuifle fententia, Multum, 
ac nimis multum de gloria ejus exulto; plus tamen doleo quod re- 
menfi. 

Our author calumniates Eufebius ftill more grofsly than. he had 
calumniated Cyprian. He admits indeed that “© this famed prelate, 
remarkable for his knowledge, reading, and ecclefiaftical inveftiga- 
tions, ftands eminent among che firft authorities for church hiitory ;” 
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yet, as we have feen, as a divine he was an herefiarch, and as an 
hittorian credulous and unfaithful ! 

That Eufebius, who was a great admirer of Origen and dee ply 
fkilled in the Platonic philofophy of the Alexandrian {chool, fome- 
times exprefles himfelf uncautioufly on the divinity of Chrift muft 
indeed be granted ; but it is impoflible to confider as a pillar of the 
Arian herefy, the: man, who = Chrift av-0w very God, and tr» 
wxpexerrra MUL TUVNY [AW%, RX avi» Q:ov—faovereion and fbeader of all th: INgS, 
and God by himfe'f. * Dr. Haweis, however, trom his reply to Dr, 
Maclane’s vinaication of Eufebius, feems to confider even bifhop Bull 
himiclf a pillar of Artaniim ; for that illuftrious prelate, in his De. 
fenfio fidei Nicena, has a whole chapter de fubordinatione filii. 

But granting that Eufebius was a femi-arian, which the expref- 
fions quoted above will not permit us to grant, he may, notwith- 
ftanding, be a faithful hiftorian, His morals were nore: impeach. 
ed; pietate adco venerabilis (fays Cavet) ut apud plurimas occi- 
dentis ecclefias +> gpmeonge numero habebatur; sad he was fo little 
ambitious of worldly greatnef:, that he refuled to exchange the com- 
paratively poor {ce of Cafarea for the rich one of Antioch, becaufe 
he deemed the tranflation of bifhops from fee to fee difreputable.— 
What could tempt fuch a man to falfify the records of the church? 
He was no fchifmatic nor pation of fchifmatics, that he fhould have 
written a hiftory for the exprefs ~~ pofe of proving that the church 
of the fourth century had deviated effentially from the original church 
of Chrift in doétrine, in government, and in woifhip! Had Dr. 
Clarke, whom our author calls a blafshemer, written a hittory of the 
church of England, does any man in his fenfes conclude that be- 
caufe he was an Arian or femi-arian, he would have given a falle 
detail of the fucceQioa of the Arc hbithops of Canterbury and York ? 
Yet, for no other reafon than the fuppofed arianifm of Fut eblus, 
does our judicious and impartial hiftorian queftion the authenticity of 
the lift which he gives of the bifhops of Jerufalem, and accufe the 
learned author of glaring prejudice wid credulity ! 

But does not Eufebius publifh letters which were faid to have 
paficd between our blefied Lord and Abgarus, king of Edeffa? and 
are not thofe letters apocryphal, though “he protec {les to have tran- 
Mated them from the Syriac arieinals preferved in the archives of 
Edeffla? That Eufebius has pubiithed fuch letters is certain ; and 
to us it appears equally certain that the letters are forgeries; but 
we do notthink thac Eufebius was the forger, or that it is any 
proof of his extreme credulity, that what impofed upon Baronius, 
Spondanus, Valefius and Fojius among the moderns, and to which 
even Cafaubon and ave {cem inclined to give credit, impofed upon 
him. T he Syriac originals were doub tlefs given to him as authen- 
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tie; and he inferted tranflations of them in his hiftory of the church, 
jult as Livy inferted fome incredible tales in his hiftory of Rome.— 
He inferted them as letters preferved in the archives of Edefja, which, 
with other archives, had been laid open to him by the command of 
the Emperor Conftanti ne; and as he had a character to lofe and was 
obnoxious to a large party in the church, it is not conceivable that 
he would have appealed to public archives as containing letters 
which he was confcious that he himfelf had forged. All that Eule- 
bius attefted as confilting wit his own knowledge was undoubtedly 
true; and we beg our learned author before he make another attack 
on his character as an hiitorian, to read with as much attention as 
he is able to beftow, the eighth chapter of the firft part of Bithop 
Pearfon’s Vindicie ignatiane. In the mean time he may meditate 
on the following extract from that mafterly performance, and prove 
himfelf, if he can, an abler judge of fuch matters than the author ! 
Si autorem ullum veterem nominare poflet, quam Eufebius agno- 
vit, et cujus autoritatem teftimoniis aliorum confirmatum ivet, qua 
poftea fictor detectus eft, aut vel in dubium vocatus: aliquid quidam 
diceret, quod cum a temeritatis et inverecundie crimine, ut iple lo- 


‘quitur, /iberaret. Ego vero Eufebium tanta diligentia tantoque ju- 


dicio in examinandis Chriftianorum primave antiquitatis {criptis, im 
guibus traditionem apottolicam contineri arbitratus eft, ufum_ fuifle 
contendo, ut nemo unquam de ejus fide aut defcriptis, guz ille pro 
indubitatis habuit, poftea dubitaverit. Libri qui nunc in dnbium 
vocantur, aut olim vocati funt, teftimonium ejus non habent. 

Of Dr. Haweis’s diligence and judgment in examining the wri- 
tings of Chriftian antiquity, fome eftimate may be formed from his 
calling Abgarus Agharus; from his fappohng that ** molt of the 
Apo les lived and died among their brethren in Palefine;” from his 
affirming that “ ali ecclefialtical officers for the firft 300 years were 
elected by t be people—nay, that Adatihias was thus ch fen to fill up 
what he calls the tribudar number of the Ap oft s;” from his affirm. 
ing that ** noclaims of pre-eminence among the clergy make ther 
appearance in the epiftle of Clement to the Corinthians ;” and that 
it ** was not till the reign of Adrian that the bifhop was fuppofed to 
ftand in the place of the Jewifh high-prieit, the prefbyters in the 
place of priefts, and the deacons in the place of Levites.”* In far- 
ther proof of his accuracy and diligence he {peaks of ** the Confitutions 
of Ignatius,”’ meaning, we fuppote, the apofioli cal conftitutions which 
were pretended to have been written by Clement; he calls Polycarp, 
whom all antiquity reprefents as the difciple of St. John, the difciple 
of Jgnatius; miftaking the name of an office for the name of a man, 
he calls Pontius, the deacon of St. Cyprian, Pontius Diaconus; and, 





_———— 


* To be convinced of the rafhnels o/ this affertion the reader needs only 
to confult St. Clement’s firlt epiftle to the Corinthians, or vol. 9. p. 125, 
of our review. 
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as we have feen, he makes Cyprian himfelf an advocate for popery, 
at the very time that he was contending for the egual rights of diocefan 
tpifcopacy, and reproving Stephen bifhop of Rome for acting as it he 
thought himfelf fuperior to other bifhops Has Dr. Haweis read one 
page of the writings of Clemens Romanus, of Pontius, or of Cy- 
prian ? 

He has certainly laboured to prove, if confident aflertions can be 
called proof, that there are none of the Fathers whole writings are 
worth the reading; but mere aflertions will bave little weight ina 
caule where more learned men had employed, without fuccets, much 
erudition and plaufible reaioning. ‘The heavieft charge which has 
been urged againtt the Fathers is their credulity; but ** upon an ime 
partial examination of the paflages, upon which this charge princi- 
pally depends for fupport, it will appear (fays a learned writer *) 
that many of the fuppofed errors arife from mifreprefentation ; that 
many relate to trifling circum{tances, many are difperfed among the 
fentiments of individuals, and not among the tenets of the church; 
and have no relation whatfoever to public principles ot belief, or pub- 
lic terms of communion. How therefore thele peculiarities conipire 
to make them generally unferviceable in the caufe of religion, it is 
dificult to comprehend. If any attempts to elevate the Fathers to 
the high rank of the apoftles, were made by their advocates; if they 
were affirmed to have been affiited by inf; piration s+ or to have been 
endowed above the common lot of mank ad, with infallibility ; the 
objection would doubtlefs carry great force againtt fuch ambitious 
pretentions. But we contend only that they ‘obferve our regard as 
witnelfes of the opinions of their re{pec? ve ages, as hiflorians of the facts 
which were acceffible ta their inguiries ; aa as teachers whofe piety and 
learning eminently diftinguiined them from ail their contemporaries. 
Sharing the imperfe: Stions of other writers, they fairly claim the 
fame indulgence. The faults imputed to them ou ht frequently to 
be imputed to the times in which they lived; when accuracy of re 
fearch was often precluded by numcrous obftacles, and when ardent 
zeal induced them to prefs every circumitance into their fervice, 
which carried with it even the appearance of truth. If the plea of 
credulity deferves to be admitted as a ground of rejection, with equal 
or perhaps fupesior force does it operate againft jome of the molt ce- 
lebrated authors of Greece and Rome.’ 

This is placing the utility of the writings of the fathers in a pro- 
per light. It is as witnefles on! y that we plead for them; and as 
witnefles they are entitled to the fulleft credit. Their reafonings are 









® Mr. Keith in his jermons at pampton’s leciure. 
+ Dr. Haweis admits the apoliolical Fathers to have been affifted by 
infpiration, for he {ays expreisly that “ miraculous gifts generally ceated 


with the firft ge neration of the apofiles’ converts and faccefiors.” There- 
fore Clement and Ignatius were infpired, 
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often weak and their criticifms puerile; but it is impoffible to quef- 
tion the integrity of men who laid down their lives for the truth: 
What they affirm that they witnefled, they undoubtedly witnefled. 
Even the opinions, in which they were unanimous,—guod femper, quod 
ubjique, quod ab omnibus—are not to be haftily rejected, merely be- 
cauie they tally not with the dogmas of this or that modern {chool ; 
and the man mult have a very: high opinion of his own underftand- 
ing, who, like our author, prefumes to fay that he holds the go/ped 
truth in greater purity than the bifhops and prefbyters of the fiit 
three centuries, 
[To be concluded in our next. | 





_— 


dn Account of a Geographical and Aftronomical Expedition to the Northe 
ern Parts of Ruffia, for afcertaining the degrees of Latitude and 
Longitude of the Mouth of the River Kovima; of the whole Coaft of 
the T/chut/ki, to Eafi Cape; and of the Iflands in the Eaftern Ocean, 
Stretching to the American Coaft. Performed: by command of her Im- 
pertal Maje/ly Catherine the Second, Emprefs of all the uffias, by 
Commodore Brilings, in the Years 1785, ce. to 1794. ‘The whole 
narrated from the original Papers by Martin Sauer, Secretary to 
the Expedition. 4to. Pp. 400. Cadell and Davies, 1802. 


HE merits of this account will be beft eftimated by mariners, 

for whofe ufe, and for whofe information, it feems to be prin- 
cipally, if not wholly, defigned. ‘lo the common reader it will ap- 
pear as dull, tedious, and uninterefting a narrative as ever was com- 
mitted to the prefs. Whole chapters are devoted to a detail of the 
various bearings and diflances, which, though intelligible and poffibly 
amufing, to a profeffional man, has nothing more attractive in it to 
any one elfe than thé perufal of a fhip’s log-book. Onn the accuracy, 
however, of fuch obfervations, which muft conftitute their whole 
merit, we, of courfe, are incompetent to decide, On this fubject 
Mr. Sauer fhall {peak for himfelf. 


“ During my travels, I was frequently neceffitated to makes notes, on 
{mall pieces of paper; thole I have faithtully tranicrifed ; but in fome in- 
fiances I have been obliged to refer to memory; which cireumftance, 
added to the obliterated tiate of feveral outlines traced with a black lead 
pencil, would have prevented my giving a chart of the two continents, 
had not Mr. Arrowimith requetied to fee my remarks, which he com- 
pared with former difcoveries in thefe parts; and, ob/eiving that the cor- 
re(ponding diftances (particularly Shalauroff’s chart) agreed with Captain 
Billings’s altronomical obfervations in the Icy Sea, as did alfo the, tketches 
of the natives, it plainly appeared to him, that he could venture to lay 
down the Shalatitkoi promontory, and the whole coali between the eaftern 
promontory of Afia and the Kovima with tolerable exactneis; which 
proves the general fault in the Raflian charts, where the coalt is carried 
confiderably too far north, The fituation of the iflands between the two 
continents, as laid down, in the chart, may be pronounced just, but I 
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feel myfelf infinitely obliged to Mr. Arrow{fmith for the pains he has 
taken. 

“ Upon mature deliberation on the extent and tendency of this work, 
J think it neceflary to call publicly on the Commander of the Expedition, 
and my brother officers, to correct any miftakes in my narrative,* or to 
elucidate fuch intricacies as may have arifen from my want of knowledge 
in the different branches (of wiar?) within the limits of their profeflional 
fiudies. My object has been te travel with my eyes open, and to relate 
what I have feen in the fimple language of Truth.” Preface. 


By this candid explanation the reader will be enabled to eftimate 
that accuracy on which we have truly ftated the whole merit of the 
work to depend. ‘To follow the author through this extenfive route 
would neither be confiftent with the contracted limits of our work, 
nor interefting to our readers; we fhall, therefore, fimply extract a 
few paflages, which may convey fome idea of the plan which he hae 
purfued, and of his ability for carrying it into execution. 

Of the city of Irkutth in Siberia, and the mode of living of its 
inhabitants, we have the following account. The viceroy, General 
Jacobi; his affiftant governor, Major General Lamb; and Medve- 
deff, a very rich individual, we are told, . 


«* Keep open houle, and give a dinner and ball each once a weck. The 
remaining days are patled in vifiting other opulent inhabitants, either in 
confequence of invitations, or in the way of friendly call, The fet is ne- 
ver broken, though fometimes divided into feveral branches ; but they are 
always united at every invitation, At dinner a band of mutic induces an 
harmonious circulation of the glafs. 

' © The fociety eftablithed, and the liberal hofpitality of the firft order 
of inhabitants, is fuperior to that in any part of Ruffia, and really feems to 
infufe a fpirit of confequence into the minds of the lower fort of people. 
I think that their {chools and theatre contribute much to this; but moit of 
all the tutors to the children of the moft opulent. Thefe generally con- 
filt of Poles, Swedes, French, and fome of the Jefuitic order, who have 
been under the necetlity of travelling. 

« Numbers of mechanics, artitts, and artificers of great abilities, whofe 
exertions were felfifh in Ruflia, here exert themfelves tor the benefit of 
the community; and, as merit is the chief introduction to independent 
fociety, fo all who pagtets it meet with liberal encouragement; and, unr- 
lefs their characters ge fullied by acts of criminality, they are counte- 





——ih 
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* « My narrative of the voyage is taken from the srmnoy written for 
Captain Billings, which I copied from the thip’s journal kept by the maf- 
ter Batakoff and his mates. [I am apprehenfive, that fome of the bearings 
are not perfecily correct ; and I acknowledge that in many places I am 
not capable of faying whether the computed diftances are geographical or 
German miles; both meafures having been uted by the origiual journalilis.” 
—In another place Mr. Sauer fays, ‘‘ One remark, at lewit, I think it nes 
cellary to make; viz. that I am neither failor nor aitronomer, nor knew 
aught of cither of thole fciences yntil l embarked on the expedition.” P. 209. 
nanced 
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nanced and fupported. The unfortunate are generally diftinguithed from 
the villarnous. 

« The officers, here, both military and civil, are very numerous; the 
former in confequence of this being the feat of government in the vici- 
nity of the Chinete and the Mougul territories; the latter, on account of 
the numerous courts of juitice, and the nece lary diftributions to be made 
for the vaft extent of its jurifdiction, I {hall rate thele in two clafles ; 
for rank is only a fecondary recommendation here: the gentleman, who 
behaves himfelf with p.opriety, though poor, is completely independent, 
and every houfe is open to him; while the worthlels are wholly attended 
to in the execution of their duty, and then with great reterve. 

“ In this town there are neither inns nor coffee-houfes; but no firanger, 
who behaves him‘e f with common civility will ever be at a lofs for a home. 
I had very good quarters allotted me by government, in which I had only 
refided a few days, when Brigadier General Troepoliky invited me to ac- 
cept of apartments and attendants in his houie: his lady repeated the in- 
vitation, which | begged ihey would allow me to retufe. They then fent 
me every necetlary to my lodging, which really compelled me to accept 
my firit offer, to fave them greater trouble. Their manfion was ever aficr 
my home; and their friendfhip will always remain indelibly impreiled on 
my mind. All kinds of food are cheap, as are fpirituous liquors, and 
home-brewed beer. Wines are dear. Many luxuries aie imported from 
China; and (ilks, cottons, linens, furs, nay Englith cloths, are moderate. 

“ Throughout the whole of Siberia, holpitality prevails in the extreme. 
A traveller is perfectly fecure on the road, and certain of a hearty welcome 
wherever he puts up, let the cot be ever fo homely, But whether this 
hofpitality will continue when they arrive at a certain fiate of refinement, 
to which they feem advancing with incredible hatte, remains for future 
times to dilcover; as alfo whether the expanfion of ideas may not lead to 
the extenfion of territory, and other formal efiabli(hments.” 


Of the Tungoofe, a wandering race of people inhabiting the coun- 
try bordering on Siberia, Mr. Sauer gives the following de(cription. 
The chief food of thefe people is {tated to be dricd fith and berries, 


« They feem callous to the effets of heat or cold; their tents are co- 
vered with (hamoy, or the inner bark of the birch, which they render as 
pliable as leather, by rolling it up, and keeping it for fome time in the 
tteam of boiling water and finoke. 

“ Their winter dre(s is the tkin of the deer, or wild theep, drefled with 
the hair ons a breatt-piece of the fame, which ties round the neck, and 
reaches down to the waiil, widening towards the bottom, and neatly or- 
namented with embroidery and Wee pantaloons of the fame materials, 
which allo furnith them with hort ttockings, and boots of the legs of rein- 
deer with the hair outward; a fur cap and gloves. Their fummer drefs 
only differs in being fimple leather without the hair. 

“ They obtain \upplies of food from the Rutfian inhabitants of the Ami- 
con, Indigirka, Urgandina, Alafey, Kovima, Zafhiverik, Ochotik, re. 
They are religious obfervers of their word, punctual and exact in trafhe 
fome few are chriftened; but the greater part are Demonfiatrians, have 
their forcerers, and (acrifice chiefly to pvil {pirus 

« An unchriltened Tungoofe went into one of the churches at Yakuttk, 
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laced himfelf before the painting of St. Nicholas, bowed very refpeéfut. 
= and laid down a number of sich (kins, contitting of black and red foxes, 

bles, (quirrels, &c. which he took out of a bag. On being atked why 
he did fo, he replied, ‘ My brother, who is chrittened, was fo ili that we 
expected his death. He called upon St. Nicholas, but would have ao 
forcerer. I promi‘ed, that if Nicholas would let him live, I would give 
him what I caught in my firft chafe. My brother recovered, 1 obtained 
thefe {kins, and there they are.’ He ther bowed again and retired. 

“* They commonly hunt with the bow and arrow, but fome have rifle- 
barreled guns. They do not like to bury their dead, but place the body, 
dreft in its beft apparel, in a tirong box, and fulpend it between two 
trees. The implements of the chafe belonging to the deceafed are buried 
under the box. [Except.a forcerer is very near, no ceremony Is oblerved ; 
but in his prefence they kill a deer, offer a part to the demons, and eat 
the ref. 

« They allow polygamy; but the firft wife is the chief, and is attended 
by the ret. The ceremony of marriage is a fimple purchale of a girl 
from her father; from 20 to 100 deer are given, or the bridegroom works 
a ftated time for the benefit of the bride’s father. The unmarried are not 
remarkable for chaftity. A man will give his daughter to any friend or 
traveller that he takes a liking to; if he has no daughter, he will give his 
fervant, but not his wives. 

“ They are rather below the middle fize and extremely active; have 
lively fmiling countenances, with fmall eyes, and both fexes are great 
lovers of brandy. 

“ T afked my Tungoofe, why they had not fettled places of refidence? 
they anfwered, that they knew no greater curfe than to live in one place, 
like a Ruffian, or Yakut, where filth accumulates, and fills the habitation 
with ftench and dileafe. 

“ ‘They wander about the mountains, and feldom vifit fuch plains as 
are inhabited by the Yakuti; but frequently refort to the folitary habita- 
tions of the Cofiacs appointed to the different liages, as they are there ge- 
nerally fupplied with brandy, needles, thread, and fuch trifles as are re- 


quifite among them and their women, who always accompany them in 
their wanderings,” 


— 

On our travellers’ arrival at Virchni Kovima, (where they were 
to build the veilels deftined for their expedition) in the month of 
September, they found the cold intenfe; and in November * the 
thermometer indicated from 32° to 37° and 41° below o of Reau- 
mur.” Mercury proved ufelefs in meafuring the degrees of cold be« 
low 321°, but the fpirit thermometer never froze. 


“ The effects of the cold,” fays Mr. Sauer, “ are wonderful. Upon 
coming out of a warm room, it is ablolutely neceflary to breathe through a 
handkerchief; and you find your‘ell immediately furrounded by an atmo- 
iphere, arifing from breath, and the heat of the body, which inclofes 
ina mift, and contilis of {mall nodules of hoar ice. Breathing caufes a 
noile like the tearing of coarfe paper, or the breaking of thin twigs, and 
the expofed breath is immediately condenfed in the fine fubfiance mene 
tioned above. The northern lights are confiant and very brilliant; they 
ieem clofe to you, and you may fometimes hear them {hoot along; they 
ailume 
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effume an amazing diverfity of thapes 5 and the Tungoofe fay, that they 
are {pirits at variance fighting in the air. > 


The inhabitants of this place, (which Mr. Sauer fometimes calls 
Virchni Kovima, and fometimes Virchni Kovinfkoi Oftrog,* and 
which is fituated on the river Yafaihnoi, three verfts from its dif 
charge into the Kovima, in latitude 65° 28’ 25’; and longitude, 
153° 24° 30” eaft,) are Coffacs, who are fepiesented as a moft de- 
teftable race of people, 


« A Coflac at Irkutfk is employed, by the Governor and chief officers, 
in the mott contemptible drudgery, fuch as cleaning the tiable, [cowering 
the kitchen, making fires, &c, At Yakuttk he is of more confequence, 
and finds employment as tranflator and emiliary ; but is faithleis, fiy, and 
crafty. He lives in this part of the world like an independent chief, keep- 

ing Yakut labourers to atiiit his wife in all domelite drudgery, fiihing, cut- 
ting wood, &c. Her particular province is to wait on he v hutband, whom 
fhe ailifts in putting on and pulling off his clothes, which the keeps in good 
repair; fhe alfo dieiles his food and ferves it Up; and, when he has made 
his meal, the fits down and eats with the reft of the labourers. 

“ Girls are freq rently married to Cotlacs at the early age of twelve ; 
and, as itis a flave that they want, it 2 ems a matter of indifference to 
them whether fhe be Ruffian, Yakut, Tungoole, or Yukager, provided 
fhe profeiies the Greek faith. Both fexes teem incapable of forming any 
tender altachment; the women are very mconitant to their hufbands : ; and 
the worft of diforders is dee ‘ply-rooted” among them and all their neigh- 
bours, having been introduced by Paulutihi and his followers, who were 
fent hither to fubdue the Tihutiki, and communicated this diforder to all 
the other tribes. 

The lordly Coffac is only to be roufed from his indolence by an order 
from his fuperior; and then he curles his fate, which has placed him un- 
der the controul of others. Thefe laft: of mankind, — of the name, 
the‘e hardly animated lumps of clay, exert the mott lavage barbarity over 
their wives, children, animals, and the poor neighbouring ‘sda whofe mi- 
ferable lot it is to pay tiibute to them, or to be under the leafi obliga- 
tions, either by diinking a glal s of brandy, ane a leafor two of tobace 
co, or in any other way. They receive annua lupplies of articles s 
are necellary, o;namental, or luxurious, Dae ihe traders at Yakuttk, t 
fupply the differc nt tribes with; rendering, m retarn, furs and saaenth’s 
tulks. Their chief endeavour w th thefe wanderers is to get them jn- 
debted for any article they may (land in need of, or to procure the receipt 
of a trifling prefent (which in honour they mutt return with one more va- 
luable); but if they once get in debt, tien they are periecuted to the ut- 
moti, and are frequently necetlitated to leave a man to work, or a woman, 
perhaps a daughter, as fecurity for the paymen iy 


Mr. Saver adds that this is a faithful pi ‘ture drawn from the ac 
counts of the very men wao are fent thither to explain. to the natives 
the benefits of the Chriftiaa faith, and to fet an example of loyalt; “and 
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* Our author calls this place “ the wortt of all places in the world.” 
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obedience! We fincerely hope that the prefent Emperor of Ruffia, 
whofe humanity and jultice are highly {poken of, will take effeiual 
means for putting a ftop to the horrid oppreflion which appears to be 
exercifed by all his officers, over the unhappy natives, in thofe dif- 
tant iettlements. 

The author tells us that all Afiatic Ruffia, eaft of the Ularian or 
Virchoturian chain, is now called Siberia. 

There is avery particular account of Kamchatka, its extent, fitu- 
ation, and produce. This country abounds in hot fprings, fome of 
which are remarkable. 


« QOpaliki, or Olernoi, fituated nearly midway between the Lopatkaand 
Bolihoiretik, about 15 miles touth of the Kamtihadal village of \avinik, 
furrounded by mountains, and at no great dri:ance from the volcano of 
Opalik. They occupy a valiey of confiderable extent, aud are fcattered to 
the diftance of fix mies, tome parts of which produce detached birch-trees, 
the {weet plant, &c.; but in general the foil is barren, compofed of differ- 
ent coloured marl, aud large ttones which appear to have been ‘cattered by 
eruptions of fome voicano. The largeit hot ipring is at the ioot of one of 
the mountains, and we heard the noie that it made at the diftance of near 
a mile before we came to it. It is avout fix fathom in circumference, 
boiling up toa confiderable height; the middle appears like a cauldron; 
and a piece of beef paced in it was very well boiled in a thort time: all 
around it bubbles up between large fiones; it then divides into two 
fitreams, which de!cend over flones, and unite at the bottom in a {mall 
rivulet formed by the other fprings to the north: they flow a little way to 
the fouth, then turn weiiward into the lake Olernoi. About the border of 
thefe {prings and the rivulets which they form, we ob/erved petrified, or 
rather calcariled, foliage of the fweet plant, birch leaves, fticks, &ec. ofa 
beautiful whitene(s; but fo extremely delicate in their texture, that we 
could not preierve any, even in cotton; for they mouldered into dufi.” 


Mr. Sauer frequently exhibits fymptoms of difcontent with the 
condu& of Commodore Billings, but as he rather deals in infinuations 
than in direct charges, itis not eafy to decide how tar his diflatisfac- 
tion is well-founded. His work Contains no marks of deep know- 
ledge, very little to amufe or intereft the general reader, but -fome 
information which may be ufeful to nautical men. The engravings 
are neatly executed, and when we fay, that the charts are by Arrow- 
{mith, itis fuperfluous to add any thing in their favour. 





Le Forcfer ; a Novel. By the author of Arthur Fitz-Albini. 3 vols. 
rzmo. Pp. 770. 10s. 6d. White. 1802. 


HESE yolumes are evidently the produ@ion of a highly culti- 
vated and well-ftored mind, foured by difappointment, and 
irritated by iil-treatment. Such, at leaft, was the impreflion made 
upon our minds, by the perufal of the two firft, during which we 
con'd not but fufpect that in pourtraying the features, defcribing the 
feelings, and delineating the conduct, of Le Forefter, the author had 
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drawn a picture of himfelf. This fufpicion was fully confirmed by 
the firft chapter of the laft volume, in which the veil is thrown afide, 
the delufion difpelled, and the author introduced to us in propria 

erfona. That chapter had, in our opinion, been better omitted. 

he reader does not like to have the thread of an affeCting narrative 
broken, and, while his feelings are interefted in the magic of the 
feene, and he is deeply concerned for the fate of the hero, to be told 
that the tale is all a fition, an * illufion of the fancy,” ‘* a fcene 
of which youthful poets dream.” "Tis true he knows all this, but 
ftill he wifhes to impofe on his underftanding for a time, in order to 
heighten the enjoyment to be derived from the imaginary converfion 
of fiction into reality. And this is a with the gratification of which 
it is both the intereft and the duty of an author to promote. 

Le Forefter exhibits many of the fame proofs of genius and mental 
vigour, which we remarked in the former produ€tion * of this fenfi- 
ble writer. The ftory is, on the whole, well told, though fome of 
the incidents are very improbable ; the characters are ably drawn; a 
juft difcrjmination pervades them all, and the fentiments aferibed to 
each are pertinent and appropriate. Throughout the volume is fcat- 
tered a variety of remarks, both moral and political, which are high- 
ly creditable to the auther’s principles, talents, and judgment, making 
fome little allowance for a gloomy caft of mind, which is vifible in 
all his productions. They alfo contain various pieces of poetry, 
fome ot which have confiderable merit. 

Inftead, then, of giving an abitra@t of Le Forefter’s hiftory, we 
fhall feleét a few of thofe paflages which will admit of being detached 
from the work, and will ferve to fhew the author’s turn of mind and 
his opinions on fome interefting topics. His obdfervations on a late 
depraved talte in poetry, improperly fo called, are judicious. 


« We all remember within thefe ten or twelve years fo corrupt a tafte in 
poetry, that whoever prefumed to laugh at the falle glitter, and ablurd and 
unmeaning pompotity of the Della-Cruica fchcol, was delpifed for his want 
of fenfibility and fancy, or cenfured for the envy by which his opimons were 
fuppoled to be influenced. This rage for the moit tawdry, mott harth, 
molt empty nonfenfe that ever difyraced a nation, was at length extin- 
guithed by thoie excellent fatires, The Baviad and Maviad. Thele fatires 
operated like a charm; the nation at once recovered thei fenfes, and won- 
dered at what they had admired. 

“ True genius feeks but a vehicle for the utterance of her fentiments and 
images; the can too feldom wait to adjult the minute parts of their drels ; 
fhe trufts to their intrintic powers to firike. Like real female beauty, fhe 
fines mott in the impleft apparel. It is poverty of mind, like a con{cious 
deficiency of charms in women, that requires moti the aid of artificial orna- 
ments. 

« Nothing is more wonderful than the power of fathion to reconcile us 
to things, which, when it ceafes, we contemplate in their native ughnefé, 





* See Anti-JacoBin Reviaw, vol. is, p. 79. 
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‘How often do the habits and manners of paft times, which we fee exh hited 
in paintings or in books, and which obtained the admiration of cotempora- 
ries, excie our laughter or our ditguit ! Thus the pedantic jargon which 
inlecied the povtry of James the Firit’s reign, and the hart and rugged me. 
tre in the ver es of Dr. Donne and his followers, which it is in Wp olitble (o to 
pronounce as to appvar ike harmony to a modern ear, were conidered at 
that time as the mou enviable efforts of genius, which rendered the wosks 
of their predece!l lors tame and inupid! But Donne and his imitate rs have 
long been configne ‘d to oblivi ionnet fate which the vat pb ‘d ; ‘ for they 
wrote,’ as Johnion fa ys € with narrow views, and iniiead of tracing intel. 
le@tual plea'uce to its natural jources in the mind of man, they paid their 
cour’ to temporary prejudices ;*’ ‘ not iufhciently inquiring by what means 
the ancie ts have continued to delight through aii the changes of human 
Mauers, they contented thmie ves with a deciduous laurel, ‘of which th 
verdure in its {pring was bright and gay, but which time has been conti. 
nually fiealing from their brows.” + 

« How will many of our modern poetaiters, the little meteors of a day, 
Save themlelves from the effect of thefe truths? Muit they not {ubmit to the 
fate of Donne ? Or rather having none of his excelleucics to counterba- 
lance their defccis, lis comprehention, his depth of learning, his originality 
of allufion, have they not already become the mark of contempt, and are 
they not rapid'y de cending into the gu fot oblivion ? 

« Gorgeous and overl acied ep:thets, confuled metaphors, far-fetched 
and ob{cure imagery, and perpetual perfonifications, with au invertion of 
language as diffic ult to be underftood as an enigina, and which even defies 
all grammar! if thele could once be miliaken for poetry ; if fathion could 
fanciion them for a day, a better taiie has furely fucceeded. But can we 
avoid wonder.ng that diicord thould ever have been mitiaken for melody? 
That faults thould be confidered as beauties, and {yfiematically fought for? 
And that the pronunciation required by the fente fhould be at contiant 
variance with that which the metre demands ?’ 


Of qualifications for public eleétions his ideas may be colleded 
from the tollowing remarks, which fome may cenfure as the offs spring 
of ariftocratic pride, but which unqueftionably exhibit many {trong 
truths, and-much good fenfe. 


~ 


“« He looked around him; he examined the pretenfions of others; he 
caft his {crutinizing eye on the iealities of life; he faw how the various 
departments of public employment or rank were filled ; and he reflecied on 
the modes by which they had been attained. With acute powers of re- 
fearch; witha penetrating uilight into the human character, whene ver 1“ 
¢hecked his fancy, and exerted the vigorous faculties of bis unde. fiand ting 
he probed deep below the furiace, and beheld what too much enb ttere fT 
his ‘corn or his difcontent. He difcovered fiupid arrogance and unfeeling 
prelumption almott uniformly fuccefsful: he found that rhofe wh rote abrlities 
were moit fitted to thine and be uieful, were lealt fitted to attain thofe fitu- 
ations in which they could have an opportunity to difplay themfelves. He 
pereewved the wor't and moit dangerous, becaule the mott infidious and di- 
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guiled, tendency to undermine the princip!es of arifocratic diftinGion, and 

roduce iome at leait of the retilels evils of democracy, im tho! e who make 
the warmeli pro‘eilions of aitachment to ancient opinions and etiablith- 
ments. He could not belp admiring the happy accommodation with 
which moit of thefe people drew the limits between theory and action, be- 
tween old principles and mo.ern practicability, e sxactly in the direction 
which fuited the private circumfiances of themfelves and their friends: with 
what exquitite thill, with what a ready art of ihifting from ipec ulative right 
to thingsas they are, and from things as they are to fpeculative right, they 
could throw down as vifionary and uleleis the barriers above them, and 
defend and fupport with haughty tenacily thoie below them. 

« He read the lifis of legiiiators and placemen with ationifhment, that 
atl et in proportion to his knowledge of the perfonal hiltory of the king- 
dom. And that knowledge was very exte sages and very accurate. He 
oblerved, with wonder and regret, the decay of families and change of 
property; and he thought there mutt have been fomething radically and 
alarming!) wrong in that fyitem, which, in one century, had been more 
deft: uctive to inberitance and eftabli ted names than, perhaps, the walie 
of all the civil wars of York and Lancaiier, and of the rebellion of Charles's 
reign, 0 in the four which preceded it, when added together. Could 
it be owing .to the funded debt? or to the increale of commerce ? or to 
that leaven of democracy which began in the time of that imbecile and 
contemptible m march James, and raged, in the next, with a cruelty which 
produced his .ou’s decapitation + Prob: ibly to all.—Whenceloever it arofe 
he lamented it feverely; nor could all the reproaches of indulging a narrow 
pre: judice, noral! the ineers of modern illumination, thake his opinions and 
induce him to believe that his lamentations were ili-placed. He never 
wifhed to fhut the door to ability in any tration. He thought genius, rare 
as itis, might fupercede all rule, and overleap every barrier, without dan- 
ger to the irictnefs of his principles. ile thought that to tuch a man as 
Burke, for intiance, every path of ambiiion, every teat of honour ought te 
have been open, even if his bith and fortunes Lad been caft in the lowett 
ftate of oble urity. But to common qualities, to intellectual powers of an 
ordinary hind, however contiderabie, which have been improved by m- 
dufiry and matured by practice, which have rather been tormed by the 
fiation the y have filled than added an ornament to it, to fuch he thought, 
though the road of elevation thould be open to them, yet the rife thould 
be gradual; and it thould require a fuccetiion of generations offuch men 
to climb from poverty and meannels to (he higher ranks and titles ofa ftate. 

« Jn the modern arrangements olf lociely, ‘ideas buch as thele feemed not 
only diiregarded, but treated with ridicule. If a Vere, or a Stafford, the 
heir-male of thofe illustrious families, could rife up again with the lalire of 
genius added to the fplendour of his detcent, would it give him any pre- 
tenfions, in the opinion of modern tiate'men, to honours or public employ- 
ment over an alt Indian, a contractor, an underling intriguer in othee, a 
pert calculator, a jobber in elections, or a dealer in boroughs? Would not 
the re ipe ct due to his birth be rather a fee re H objec tron to him? Would it 
not rather too much over thadow the new {plendour of new people? 

« He obierved, that they who advanced themfelves moft in public life, 
were principally ¢ of that del: ription which at college are called ‘ Tuft- 
hunters;’ a fort of men remarkable for attaching themie!ves to thofe above 
them either in rank os fortune, with an uniformity that had at leait the ap- 
pearance 
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nee of meannefs and fervility, Thefe men might not, perhaps, be 
deficient either in abilities, or other qualities of mind and temper which 
their new fituation required but they were not pre-eminent in them ; they 
(leffed no powers above mediocrity ; and therefore had no jult preten- 
ons to rife much above the place in which they were born. But they 
were men who never relaxed their felfith exertions, they let flip no oppor- 
tunity, and the fiep they had yained they never lott by imprudence or want 
of art. Obtequious when low, infolent when high, they polleticd not the 
magnanimity to ‘upport independence and dignity in an obicure fiation, of 
humility in an elevated fortune. Men of this defeription have at all times 
been Gaucetefel in the world: but the fathions of focicty fluctuate in this as 
well as in other refpecis. There never was a time, he thought, in which 
fuch men were equally fuccefsful. Some diftinctions had hitherto been kept 
up; fome lines had been drawn, over which it was fcarcely potlible to 
Yeap. All were now erafed, or thrown down. It was deemed a weak and 
narrow prejudice to lament that they were gone.” 


The frequent creation of baronets extorts from the author the fol- 
lowing reflcCtions. 


“ Thave long thought this honcur originally impolitic, and very injuri- 
ous in its confequences to the ancient families of the kingdom. It ovigi- 
nated from the pecuniary dilirefles of the corrupt and dilyraceful reign ot 
James 1. A fubfcription paper of two hundred fubferibers, under certain 
qualifications, ofa thouland pounds each, was handed about, in confidera- 
tion of which they were to be entitled to the patent of a baronet’s title. It 
is obvious, that not the richeft or moft re{pectable, but the moti vain, were 
Jikely to fill fuch a lift. Candour, however, muft admit, that there were 
many ancient and honourable names in this firtt itt. Yet fuch was the 
poverty of the nation, that it was many years in filling. Osborne, a writer 
of memoirs in this reign, who has been deemed fcandalous, ‘ays, ‘ At this 
time the honour of knighthood, which antiquity prelerved facred, as the 
cheapeit and readieft jewel lo prefent virtue with, was pi omifcou ly baid on 
an, head belonging to the yeomanry, made addled th: ough pride and a 
contempt of their ancelftors pedigree, that had but a couit- rend, or money 
to purchale the favour of the meaneli able to bring him into an outer- -room, 
when the king, che fountain of Londury came deen n, and was uninterrupted 
by other buiinefs; in which cafe it was then nfual for him to grant a-com- 
milion jor the chamberla:a, or fome other lord, to do it. But experience 
foon informed the empty Scot, that, as this airy treaiure was ine ‘xhauttible, 
fu it might be turned to great profit, leeing the thoals of bate and ignorant 
trouls that gaped after it; the cauie, acce's to the king, was made daily 
more difficult; by this rendering the temple of honour a common theatre, 
into which the baleft were {uftered to enter for their money. 

* Now this (hower of dignitics falling upon ail, without any more feri- 
ous confideration than favour or pronht, whole houfes were ruined. For 
ancient gentiemen finding them! elves preceded by baler families, only for 
having the impudence or luck to be dubbed before them; and bein g de- 
fpifed, or (purred on through their wives’ ambition, or their own tuame, 
fel into that trap gilded with the title of baronet, tor which they were to 
pay a thoufand pounds, as ts exprefted in their-patent ; no flight caveat for 
the vanity of it. An d how thort-lived the honour mult needs be, that was 
built upon no ftronger batisthan the mercenary conlideration of fuch a tum, 
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riches for the moft part being the lot of covetous and deje&ed fpirits! Be- 


fides, augmentation Of tilics puts a higher imp. tition upon all expences ; 
fince he that betore, being coutidered as but a gentleman, could compofe 
his charge within tuch a preciie rate, now double did not ferve the turn: 
men in honour, contrary to the el ments of frugality, being not feldom 
compelled to proportion ther jayings out to ther dignities, not their poft 
totheir ability. For wives, daughters, ions, and fervants, cannot all, if 
any do, regulate their minds to the eltate, but fix their eyes upon the glit- 
tering tplendour of this new itar of honour, and do by that fleer their ex- 
pences, til! of a ‘udden they fall into fo deep an ocean of debt, as they are 
never able to preterve theif ancient lands, but are torccd to fell, die ina 
prifon, or play at bo-peep all the remainder of their days with their credi- 
tors in London.’* ’ 

« | believe that no political inftitution was ever more at variance with 
the true principles of ariljocracy, 0. a more {fatal inftrament of the depreflion 
of ancient and honourable names, than this. It has ever been a cloke to 
ftifle the hetitation, if not the corn, with which the world is juttly inclined 
to repel the ailumption and airs of new opulence. It would teem as if the 
fiate whigh invented it were not content with the intrintic powers which 
wealth pollefles to win its way, and ride over the ancient gentry of the 
land, but were refolved to allilt it with hereditary precedence and titles, 
which muft ever have a tendency to aliift their alliances by the attraction 
they hold out for the temale heart. A contractor, a ftock-broker, a banker, 
or other citizen, no looner determines to retire with his iull-gorged purfe 
into the country, than he contrives to obtain the decoration of a baronet’s 
patent to increale the dazzle with which he means to blind his humbler 
neighbours.” 


Hitherto ’tis Le Forefter who has fpoken ; but in the next extraét 
the author avows his own fentiments, and delivers them “ in his own 
perfon.”’ 


« Would that I could hide from myfelf the pi@ures of oppreffion and in- 
juftice, the increating inttances of the mutabilit . of tortune, which are per- 
petually forcing themfelves on my obfervation! The dreadful exhibitions 
of the continent 1 will not touch upon Even at home, | fee new men in- 
folent and t rannical in their properit,, without bi,th and without per- 
fonal pre-eminence, holding every rank, and fillmg every department. I 
know no principle on which this can be defended. An arittocracy of birth 
ftands upon many firong ioundations; it 1s not only an ancient eftablith- 
ment to which we are bound to fubmit, but it may re!y on abiiract reaton- 
ing for its advantages; Any other kind of aritiocracy 1s odious and irritat- 
ing, except that cautious and {paring intermixture which arifes from great 
perfonal qualities, the exertions of great valour, or [plendid intellect, in 
{tations of rank and command. Thete are the :ources from whence alone 
the exhaufied itreams of our ancient nobility ought to be recruited. Yet it 
is in general found that fu: cefs ,eldom attends thoie who are moti qualified 
either by nature or honourably-directed indultry; and that advancement in 
the world 





— dn 


* « Traditional Memoirs on the Reign of King James, by Francis Of- 
borne.” 
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* Stoops to the forward and the bold, 
Affects the haughty and the proud, 
The gay, the frolic, and the ‘loud.’ ° 

‘ The counteraction which ¢ res birth to thefe evils is the bef defence 
atinde racy; for‘ there ts rarely any rifing,’ fays Lord Bacon, * but bya 
commixture of good and evil arts ; but it is “reafon the memory of their vir- 
tues remain to their pofierity, and their faults die with themfelves. Cer. 
tainly kings that have able men of their nobility, tha'l find eafe in employ. 
ing them, aud a better flide santo their bufinefs ; for people naturally mpl nd 
to them as born in fome fort to command.’ fF 

“ When I fee thele things, [ am fometimes on the verge of lofing my 
admiration for that glorious conititution, that gradually ameliorated tabrig 
that wonderful combination of human wifdom, which feems to have arrived 
et its acme with the accellion of the Prince of Orange. From that — 
ard of practical excellence my opinions will never il t, nor will th 
ceale to re gret the tmallett deviation of others from it. r be it from me 
to with to tiifle the rewards of merit. And little do I fohak that the mott 
fplendid or the moft virtuous qualities are confined, or even more frequeit- 
ly bettowed, to illultrious deicent. But are coronets and high offices the 
only rewards? Elevation fhould be gradual. In the middle ranks of foci- 
ety a {mall advancement will give an opportunity for the ditplay of all the 
abilities that fall to the lot of the generality of mankind. He, who neither 
f.om extraordinary gifts of nature, nor fiom his carly occ upations and con- 
nexions, has had prete nfions for forming habitual hopes sof high rank, has 
no reafon to be difcontented at not attaining it. To him the want of it is 
no injury. But to thoie who are born in different circumtiances, and who 
yollels at the fame time acute fenfibility and a{piring and predomine nt ta- 
fats who look up to their ancelfors, : -ud fee mott of thém in a fituation {o 
far above themielves, to thole the deprivation is cruel and infulling, while 
it is fill aggravated by the facility with which they, who have had no 
« laims, are mounted over their heads. 

* Would that I could hide from myfelf piftures fill more difgufting than 
tnmerited honours—the talie and im/‘ole:t (plendour of new and ill-got opu- 
lence! It is a radical deteét in the financial {yvflem, ecfiabluihed tor more 
than a century, which gives fuch vafiadyantages to the monied over the 
landed intereli. Swift faw it very long ago, and tirongly P edicied its 
contequences. Of all the odious foareces of Sudden wealth the gambling 
tricks of the Stock-exchange are the moft odious; and the qua'ities, by 
which every kind of dealer | hk money ac UITes a large fo rlune, the moti 
mean and the mott offentive to others. There is fome ‘thing ¢ omp aratively 
lefs re pulfive 1 in the prolpe ritv of Indian extortioners: for “there is at least 
fome ipirit in feparating themfelves from a'l their early habits and connex- 
jons by the broad Atlantic, and encountering the danger of feas an d cli- 
mates for their object. Though ‘animated with all the avarice of age, and 
all the impetuofit y of youth, they roll In, one after another, wave after 

rave; and there is nothing betore the eves of the natives but an endlefs, 
hopelels profpect of new fights of birds ot prey and pailaye, with appetites 
continually renewing fora food, that is cont inually wafting ;—and though, 
when thew pre y is lodg ed in England, the cries of India a re given to {eas 
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and winds, to be blown about in every breaking up of the monfoon, overt 
a remote and unhearing o ean ;—though in India all the vices operate by 
which fudden fortune is acquired sussbiptt in England are often difplayed, by 





: the fame perfons, the virtues which dilpente hereditary wealth,”* | # 
f° Thefe are noble fentiments; fuch fentiments as erft marked and a 
r made the heroes of Crecy and of Azincour; and fuch as raifed . 
~ Great Britain to that ftate which once rendered her the dread and envy i 
4 of the world. ‘Che author excels in defcribing natural {cenery, but 
our limits will not allow us to give any proof of his {kill in this fpe- f 
/ cies of compofition ; and we fhall conclude our account of thefe vo- | Kl 
i lumes, which we have read with great pleafure ourfelves, and which mm 
we earneftly recommend to the attention of others, with two {peci- f i 
mens of his poctical powers, which we fele&, not becaule they are tt 
the bef, but becaufe they are the fhorte(ft of the whole, ie 
i «< SONNET. ie 
3 «* Dark o’er the. fky has Night her thadows fpread ! ta 
| The lulling murmer of the hollow wind ; 
A drowzy mulic utters! while the hind f 


Lies in {weet dumber on his low ly thed. i 
Me, whom, to no fatiguing labours bred, 
The morning faw, to gentler deeds athgn’d, 
Chale the fweet phantoms ofan ative mind, 
New thapes till beckon from my retilefs bed. ie 


** Perchance, while yet a thoufand beauteous forms 
Dance with enchanted radiance on my eye, 
My trembling boiom keener pleature warms; 
But think, O hind, of lorrow’s tharper tigh! 
Mine the mad pang, as mine the rapt delight: 
Thine the calm day, and undifturbed night.” 


“«< SONG. 
« | fee the bud open; I hear the oad fing ; fig 
The flutter of joy’s on the tie ifr 
The lambs in the valley all f.ilh i la rm ng ia 


The lowing herds greet the arriva! of {pring ; 


All nature ts laughing fave me! 


*¢« T have no one to whom I can pleature impart; ht 
I have no one my conver'e to thare ; mn 

This folitude chills all the flow of my heart ; 

And my breatt with regrets of more venomous dart 
Thele figures of cheerfulnels tear! 


“ O why am I thus in feclusion mann’ 5 
In fecrecy why was I nurii 

© wherefore fo anxiou! Ty am | fec ur’d? 

This dull lonely life can no more be endar’d 3 
The bonds of my prijon I'l! burfi! 





* « Burke’s Speech on Laft-India Bill, Works, iv. 124, 125.” | 
“ I have 
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«« T have heard the owl hoot, I have heard the ghoft fhriek, 
And the form fhake the tower and the tree; 
I have cower'd round the fice, when my lips dar’d not fpeak ; 
But like thee {ure no trials my {pirits could break, 
When all are delighted fave me!” 





Sketches and Obfervitions taken on a Tour through a Part of the South 
Europe. By Jens Wolff. gto. Pr. 251. 18s. No book- 
eller’s name. 13801. 


HIS ‘ fketch of fociety and manners in the fouth of Europe 
was taken as far back as the year 1785;” confequently, thofe 
who take it up in expectation of meeting wth a defcription of things 
as they ure will experience a dilappointment. In a dedication to 
James Townley, Etq. the author makes an appropriate quotation 
from Horace Walpole, ** that if any man were to form a book of 
what he had heard and feen himfelf, it mult, in whatever hands, 
prove a mo(t ufeful and entertaining one;” and, in a very modett 
preface, he obierves, that ** it is for thofe whofe literary talents, 
and opportunity of vifiting foreign countries, qualify them for the 
undertaking, to draw finiphed piétures of life and manners, as exhi- 
bited in the various nations through which they pafs; and in prepar- 
ing the narrative of their travels for the public eye, to fet off weight 
of matter with purity and elegance of ftyle. Happy they who thus 
ifted to inftruct and amufe, ihall become entitled to rank in the 
fame clafs with a Wraxall, a : Coxe, ora Moore! To the qualifica- 
tions of thefe accomplithed tourifts, the author of the following 
paces, intending them as a mere fRetch or outline of men and things, 
has not the vanty to afpire. Far from aiming at the higher orna- 
ments of compofition, he purpofes only to relate the occurrences of 
an. agreeable excurtion in eafy and familiar language; fortunate, in- 
deed, if by an occafional ftroke of pleafantry he may rather difpofe 
his reader to accompany him through the work with the chearful- 
nefs of a companion, than to faften upon its defecis with the feve- 
rity of acritic !”—True modefty ought ever to be refpected. The 
critic who violates it renders himfelf defpicable. Mr. Wolff, there- 
fore, fhall have no occafion to complain of our want of liberality 5 ; 
and, though we could wifh his performance better, he fhall not rl 
us unneceflarily fevere. ‘To fpeak briefly, in general terms, if he 
exhibit neither the profundity of a metaphyfician, the fcience of a 
naturalift, the enthufiafm of a poet, nor the acumen of a critic, he 
always difplays the eaie, the politenefs, and the delicacy of a gentle- 
man; if he neither aftonifh nor captivate, he is g generally intcreiting, 
always plicafing, never contemptible. 
By a quotation from Geffner, with which the work commences, 
we learn that it was in the /pring of the year 1785, that Mr. Wolff, 


accompanied by Mr, Noring, fearetary to the Swedifh minifter at 
the 
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the Britifh Court, quitted England in the packet for Lifbon, No- 
thing particularly worthy of our notice occurs until the arrival of 
our tourift at Madrid, when he gives a detailed—from the nature of 
the fubje@ we can {carcely fay pleajing—account of the Spanith bull- 
fights. His account of the theatre, and of the {tate of the drama in 
Spain, is brief, and certainly much inferior to thofe of other modern 
travellers. 

At MarfeiMes he obferves that ** there are more women of a cer- 
tain de(cription” ** than in any town. of France, Paris excepted,”— 
He adds: ‘* not to be feduced by the witchery of thefe fyrens, re- 
quires all the forbearance of a Scipio, or ftoicifm of a Cato. Col- 
leéted from all nations, they feem to underftand moft languages. 
That of the eyes they {peak with wonderful effect, A foreigner in 
« fhort time thinks himfelf in the ifland of Calypfo; nor is it hardly 
in the power of a modern Mentor to withdraw him from {cenes of 
fuch fafcination.”—Whether Mr. Noring were a Mentor of fufficient 
influence tp protect our ‘Telemachus from the enchantment of mere- 
tricious beauty we are not informed. 


“ The cultom of Cavalliere Servanic, or Cicisbei,” fays Mr. Wolff, “ is 
obferved with more exactnels at Genoa than in any other part of Italy. 
Of thele gallants, the ladies have trequently five or 1x ; whereas in Rome, 
Naples, &c. one only is cutiomary. The Cicesber certainly have a flavifh 
character to fultain, being obliged to run on the fide of the carriages or 
chairs of their miltreiles, in order to merit a glance of approbation from 
the bright eyes of their dulcineas. It is obterved, that although rivals, 
or competitors, in purfuit of the fame object, thele gentlemen live on to- 
lerable terms; or thouid any fracas ari‘e, a round ef hard blows muft de< 
cide the difpute, as the nobility do not wear {words,” 


The following narrative, though not immediately connected with 
the main work, and though fome of the obfervations which it con- 
tains are not quite what we could wifh them to be, excites fuch aa 
extraordinary degree of intercft that we cannot refrain from tran- 
fcribing it. It exhibits, in various points of view, the frailty and 
depravity of human nature, and we cordially recommend it to the 
attention of our numerous herd of novel-mongers, as it may furnifa 
them with a plot and incidents without the trouble of invention, 


« During my fhort ftay at Florence, [ was fomewhat furprifed one morne 
ing, while at breakfait, by a viiit from a young man, whom IL immediate 
ly recognifed to be Charles Many years had elapfed {ince his abrupt 
departure from England. His hillory being peculiarly interefiing, [ fhalk 
take the liberty of here inferting it.—ngaged in commerce at an early 
age, and taken into the houte of his uncle, an eminent merchant in Lone 
den, his profpeéts in life were moft flattering. From his abilities, his ate 
tention, and improvement, Charles became the favourite, and was at 
length confidered as heir to his uncle’s large pofletlions. A partner in 
the fame houle, who was a man of fuperior fenfe, but addiéted to extra- 
vagant vices, blighted this fair proipect almoft in the bud! He was mare 
ried to a depraved but beautiiul woman, with whom he had formerly lived 
on 
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on eafier terms. Ledon in defiance of frequent ferious remonftrances 
from one a& of expentive diflipation to another, his debts accumulated in 
an alarming degree, which he itll hoped to difcharge by meaus of the 
gaming-table. Surrounded by titled black legs, and wary tharpers, he en- 

aged on unequal terms, and increafed thole debts, which, in honour, 
“ became obliged to pay without delay, or even inveliigation. ‘The wife 
either knew not, or hecded not, the private circumftances of her hulband, 
She faw her houfe filled with the befi company; gave expeniive entertain- 
ments, and reforted with avidity to every public amufement which had 
the power of chafing away reflection and care. The hutband, eager to 
alleviate the fiings of conicience arifing irom the neglect of a your i fami- 
ly, plunged fill deeper into riot and profufion, and paid no longer any 
attention to the concerns of his mercantile affairs, which had hi hert to been 
in a very flourishing fituation. His partner, an ealy old man of independ- 
ent property, who never quitted his arm-chair, was not made acquainted 

with the exceiles of Mr. —— till re ligence from their bankers arrived, 
flating, that not only the funds of the houte were exhaulied, but that, 
from an unutfual grant of credit, He bad permitted themfelves to be cons 
fiderably overdrawn, The affairs of the houle thus involved, the moit 
prompt ‘and {peedy meatures became necefiary to fave their falling credit. 
A confultation was held, and a propofition made, and adopted, to em- 
ploy the talents of young Charles, who was a profic ient in the art of draw- 
ing, in forging the names of foe eminent mercantile houjies on foreign 
bills, and thereby raife an immediate fupply. Charles, feduced into the 
practice of this expedient by the treacherous {pendthrift, unknowingly 
committed an act, by which, agreeable to the laws of his country, his life 
became forfeited. He fucceeded {fo well in the art of imitation, that a 
fecond attempt was fhortly after made for railing a more contiderable 
fum: in negociating the bills, how ever, a dilcovery took place, which in- 
fiantly obliged the parties to feek fafety in flight. Not a moment was now 
to be loft; Charles was made acqu ainted with the duplicity that had been 
Ee tiled upon him, and being hurried into a carriage, wherein a few va- 
uables had been haitily pa acked up, departed immedi: tel with Mr. —— 
for Dover. They embarked in the packet, and arrived fafe on the conti- 
nent. Continuing their route they*pfoceeded to the lo ith of France, 
where they took up their refidence, and remained concealed, unknowing 
and unknown. 

‘ In the mean time the uncle, confined with the gout, was left to fup- 
port all the horrors of his fituation. Bankrupte; y enfued, and a difpoiition 
manifefted on the part of the perfons who be id been duped, and were the 
chief fufferers, to have the infirm old man arrelied, operated as his death 
warrant. Ina few hours he was found lifele(s in his bed, not without 
trong fu/picion of having taken poifon,—The fequel of thele acts of de- 
pravity and g guilt was no “lef (s fatal to the beautifu! but frail Mrs. ———-; 
who being, m conlequence of her hutband’s elopement, deprived of pe- 
cuniary refources, and not inclined to follow or thare his fate in a foreign 
country, accepted an offer, that was thortly afier made her, of living with 
a man of fafhion. Supported by his libe rality, her extrav: agance now be- 
came unbounded; but her reign of pleature was fhort. Tired of her 
charms, he quitted his mifirefs in a few wecks, and left her wholly defti-’ 
tute of future fupport. One lover fucceeded another, till her abandoned 


condu@ foon reduced her toa {late of poverty, milery, and contempt; her 
bealth 


. 


oN 


health had likewife been contiderably impaired, and without making one 
commendable effort to gain a livelihood by indufirious means, dhe funk 
from poverty to guilt, and at length attempted to retrieve her fortunes by 
adeed of unexampled wickedncls and cruelty.—She had a daughter !—a 
beautiiu! girl of fixteen, in whole countenance every fweet and gentle 
virtue was pourtraycd ; the bloom of health was marked on her features, 
and fentibility evinced itelf in her every aétion. But, alas! how often 
are the children of promife doomed, in the {pring of life, to mourn 
Their bloiloms blafied in the bud! 
Upon this maiden flower, juli expanding into bloom, fell the rude ftorm 
of adveriity, 

And like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shook all its buds from blowing 
Julia! it was mine to fee thee but once! yet pity ftill cherifhes a tender 
recollection of that interview. Thy modett grief! the dignified ferenity 
that fat on thy brow on this trying occalion! could | witnefs thefe, and 
not participate in thy forrows?—Sincerely did I thare them; and fo laf- 
ing is the impreflion of injured excellence, that revolving years have not 
been able to efface thy image fiom my mind. 

“ This artlels, exemplary girl, had been placed in a feminary, far from 
the mother’s Contaminating fight: here fhe dwelt in peace, impreving 
daily in every virtue and accomplithment that could adorn her tex. The 
mother mean-time, diltrefled in her circumitances in proportion to the 
decay of thofe charms which now failed to procure her admireis, relolved, 
for a pecuniary contideration, to facrifice her too lovely daughter at the 
fame ‘urine of profiitution, to which the had herfelf been led a_ willing 
victim. The thought was no jvoner entertained than executed, She 
quiticd the habitation of mifery and contempt, and like an infernal demon, 
entered the abode of innocence and peace. Julia was claimed, and car- 
ried unretitting and unknowing to her mother’s dwelling ; who having, 
through the means of a common pander of vice, obtained the promile of 
a large fum from an abandoned reprobate to whom ber daughter was to be 
factiticed, difclofed the plan, cloaked under the falfe garb and fpecious 
mais of pleafure, to her own offspring. From fo miamous a propolal, 
even thus coloured and difgui‘ed, the virtuous imnocent Julia fhrank, as 
at the fight ofa bafiliik. From arguments and entreaties her mother pro- 
ceeded to threats, in cafe a promife of compliance (hould not be given 
within the period of afew days. Neither the prayers nor tears of her 
virtuous daughter, in the mean time, made the {malleft impretlion on the 
obdurate heart and deba‘ed mind of the vicious parent. A fenfe of filial 
duty prevented the fuffering Julia from ditclofing the horrid fcheme in 
ayitation, The debauched dotard, who, by dint of bribery, was to tti- 
unph over fuch virtue, faw her in this trying fituation, and was juli me- 
ditating to feize upon his prey, when, with fearful fteps, fhe flew for re- 
lief to a former friend of her father’s. She mentioned not her fituation 
fuch as it was—the dreadful alternative that awaited her—the brink of 
ruin on which fhe ftood—but only folicited to be reinftated in her former 
refidence, where the might once more find happinefs in retirement. This 
Was readily promifed; but, alas! too late to prevent the fad catafirophe 
that enfued. Julia returned home, but to what a home! a fiend awaited 
her arrival! the had to encounter immediate infamy, difhonour, and ruin! 
Here let me draw a veil over this melancholy hiitory; fuffice it to add, 
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that Julia, in the hour of defpair, friendlefs, unprotected, and left to heg 
ditiracted thoughts, fought refuge in another anda better world. Her’s 
had not been a life of pleature, but it had been a life of innocence; could 
then her unfullied mind bear up againit the fiigma of vice, the fcorn of the 
fevercly virtuous, of fuch whofe hearts had never potlefled half her innate 
modefty or worth, yet to whole jiights and contumely the muft have been 
hourly expofed? Her foul thrank from the pro‘pect ; urged by defpair, 
the hurried from her mother’s blatiing fight, and, bereft of reafon, ruihed 
unbidden into the prefence of her Maker! Poor Julia!—and thall a deed 
committed in the hour when reafon was overpowered by the phrenty of 
defpair, cancel the purity of thy life unmarked almoit by error? Ah, no! 
the many a¢is of virtue thou haii done thall plead for thee at the throne 
of mercy, and thou may’li fill look down and witnels the tear of lympathy 


I thed on thy forrows and untimely fate. Peace to thy manes!—iweet 
Julia.” 


On the arrival of our tourift at Monte Fiafcone, he fays— 


« We flopped at an inn rendered remarkable by a circumftance, which 
the landlord took care to imprefs on our minds. A German Count, called 
Johannes de Fouctis, travelled through this part of Italy fome years fince, 
and being in the habit of fending his fervant, as an avant courier, to aicer- 
tain the quality of the beit wimes in the country, gave him directions, 
wherever he found them excellent, to chalk £s¢ upon the door of the re- 
{fpective inns. Tke fervant, who appears to have had fome knowledge of 
the juice of the grape, was fo pleafed with that of Monte Fiafcone, that he 
triply obeyed the inftruétions he had received, and in large letters wrote 
“ Est, Est, Est,” over the entrance of this osteria. 

« On the arrival of the German Count, he was fo much biafled by the 
opinion of his domeftic, that he quitted not the tempting liquor till he had 
made fo extraordinary a facrifice at the fhrine of Bacchus, that he abfo- 
lutely expired with the cup in his hand, filled with the intoxicating beve- 
rage. During feveral fubfequent years, it was the cufiom to pour two 
barrels of this wine over the tomb of the Count, in confequence of the 
directions of his German heirs. Now, however, the money is difiributed 
i a more beneficial manner amohg thé poor of the village. A monument 
is reed to the memory of this fon of Bacchus in the church of San Fla- 
vius, on which this inicription is engraved— 

" Est, Et, Est, 


‘e Propter nimium Est Johannes de Fouciis Dominus meus mortuus est.” 


From Monte Fiafcone Mr. Wolff proceeds. to Viterbo, and from 
Viterbo to Rome, the ancient capital of the world. Alas ! how are 
her glories fallen! The claffic reader will ever dwell with delight and 
rapture on the defcription of {cenes which were dear to him even in 
his childifh years, until the painful recollection of the paft obtrudes 
itfelf on his mind, Cafting his eye over the map of Italy, he will 
exclaim—** Here is Rome, once the proud miftrefs of arts and arms; 

onder flows the Tiber ; there ftand the ruins of the Colifeum ; here 
the Pantheon, facred to the heathen gods; and in that valley the 
heroes of their country fought and conquered !"—Purfuing his con- 
templations, he wil] trace the {cite of various moguments of art, the 
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wonder and adwiration of fucceflive ages, and will lament, with a 
figh, the ravages of northern deftroyers, the degenerated charaéter of 
modern Romans. ** Still, however,” he will avain exclaim, ** « ome, 
degraded as fhe was, reduced to contemptible infignificance in the 
feale of warlike nations, could boaft an illuftrious preeminence in 
the politer arts ; {till the walls of the Vatican were adorned with the 
immortal productions of Lorraine, of Titian, and of Raphael; and, 
breathing from the chiffel, the fculptures of the earlier and the middle 
ages rivetted attention, and excited the fublimeft admiration. But 
even thefe are now denied her: the has funk beneath the iron hand, 
the blood-ftained fcourge of an Apellion more fatak than the Goth or 
Vandal !"—The Monarch of the French Republic has enriched his 
capital with the plunder of the fouth; and, we almoft join in the 
with of Mr. Malone, that no Englifhman would ever honour Paris 
with his prefence to behold thofe facred relics of elegance and gran 
deur; and moft certainly lament, as bitterly as h., the fatal prowefs, 
the horrid fyftem of robbery, which fucceeded tn their removal, 

Mr. Wolft’s vifit was made in 1785; he beheld Rome in its moe 
dern {plendour ; confequently his obfervations do not apply to the 
prefent period. A contraft between Rome, as it exifted ten years 
ago, and as it now ftands, would be an interefting and a ufeful per- 
formance. ‘To facilitate this, Mr. Duppa’s account of the robberies 
of the French in Italy might be found extremely ferviceable. 

Speaking of the aqua tofana, the exploded ftory of the bohun upas, 
or poifon tree of Java, ridiculoufly revived by Dr, Darwin, is de- 
tailed, though without being accredited, by Mr. Wolff. 


« Returning one day from my ufual excurfions,” fays our tourift, « I 
met, in the Strado del Corfo, Onofrio Cazales (the fitter of the perfon, 
part of whole houfe I occupied) attended by an elderly lady, her relation ; 
this circumfiance would have had nothing in it remarkable, had [ not each 


‘day obferved that at the fame hour, and in the ‘ame place, I was equally 


fortunate, (for Onofrio was reckoned among the molt beautiful women in 
Rome); at my approach, the drew afide her veil, and, witha fimile, that 
did not entirely difcourage my inclination to addrets her, gave me the 
falutation of the morning ——Where are your fteps directed, Signora, I 
cried? She made me no anfwer, and would have proceeded, but that I 
detained her, and repeating my quefiion, entreated permiffion to accom 
pany her in her walk—* No, Signor, (the replied) the objeé of my errand 
is fuch, that I fear, were I to communicate it, I fhould, in the eyes of an 
Englithman, not only be deemed reprehentible, but lofe all claims to that 
innate modetty, which, however culioms or prejudices may differ among 
nations, fhould ever be cherilhed in the female breatt.’ I lamented to her 
the double vexation I experienced, in being denied the pleafure of attend- 
ing her, and having my curiolity raifed on a fubject that the feemed averie 
to fatisfy me upon-——‘ Well then (faid ihe), if you are really anxious to 
know the caufe of my matin excuriions, I will, to-morrow, acquaint you 
with it Saying this, the waved her hand in token of a prefent adieu, 
and I, not a little difappointed, returned home. Anxious to hear tie exe 
planation fhe had promifed, I took — on the following day, to re- 
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new the fubjeét. ‘ To tell you the truth then, Signor, (tlhe replied) I have 
been felected by an eminent painter, at prefent in this city, as an object 
worthy of reprefenting the Venus ot Annibal Carrachi, which he preters 
copying from life, rather than from the original painting ; this culrom js 
not unulual in Rome, and with the confent of my friends, and accompa- 
nied by a relation, | attend this artilt for a pecuniary contideration, which 
is of eilential fervice to my family..—* And can the modeit Onofrio, realy, 
for any confideration, confent to licence the inquifitive regard of vulgar 
eyes, by expofing to view charms that no one can contemplate with in- 
difference, and which mult have power to inipire even the fiudious artilt, 
while pourtraying them, with feniations of admiration and delight, dan- 

erous to the efforts of his pencil, and the tieadine(s of his ideas ?’—* Un- 
foubtedly, (returned Onofrio), the painter Lattend has not the moft diftant 
idea of violating decency or good manners; his character depends on the 
firicteft ob’ervance of delicacy and decorum: thus, you fee, Lam in every 
re{pect protected—necetlity and cuftom does [do] away that which might 
otherwile be prejudicial to my character, and [ trutt, even in your eyes, I 
fhall ftand acquitted,’—* You have, at leatt, (faid 1), laid your caule before 
a partial judge,"and fince I can attach no degree of error to any action 
which is influenced by a mind devoid of evil, I would no more condemn 
Onofrio for offering her beautiful figure as a model for ftudy to the pain- 
ter, than the uninficucted Indian, who, following only nature’s laws, teels 


that outward forms can add nothing to the native modefty that dwells 
within her breaft.’ 


“ How far Onoftio may fiand excufed in the eyes of my fair country- 
qwomen,”’ continues Mr. Wolff, “1 know not, but | will venture to atftirm, 


there is no Englishman who would not, like me, have exculpated the fair 
Roman when the pleaded her own caule.” 


Monfieur ef? bien galant!' We know not, either, ** how far Ono- 
frio may ftand excufed in the eyes of” our ** fair countrywomen :” 
tve do not admire her conduct, but profefs ourfelves infinitely better 
pleafed with that of Mifs J » the lovely Genevefe, as related 
in our late review of ** 4 ‘fourney in Switzerland and Italy,” * 

At Florence, after his return thither, Mr. Wolff fays :—* I pur- 
chafed an excellent edition of Taffo’s Jcrufaiem, deemed, I believe, 
after Homer’s and Virgil's, the fir epic poem in the world.” Did 
Mr. W. never hear of ** one Milton ?” 

The bill of the glazier and painter, prefented to our traveller by a 
German gentleman, has fo much of impiety in it, that it certainly 
ought not to have met the public eye. 

On the merits of this work, after the general opinion which we 
have already given, and after the very ample extracts with which we 
have prefented our readers, it would be impertinent to enlarge. We 
cannot, however, refrain from obferving, that if the intrinfic literary 
worth of the volume were equal to its typographic execution, it would 
be one of the moft acceptable productions which we have feen for 


fome time. 








* Vide Vol, xii. p. 503. 
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Annotations on the Praftical Part of Dr. Paley’s Principles of Moral and 
Political Philofophy. By Edward Pearton, B. D. Reétor of Remp- 
ftone, Notunghamfhire. 8vo. Pp. 163. Rivingtons. 1801. 





« QOME time fince, (‘ays our author) I publithed a work, entitled, ‘ Re- 

marks on the Theory of Morals, in which 1s contained an examina- 
tion of the theoretical part of Dy. Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political 
Philolophy.’ The object of that work was to preient a fort of Moral Har- 
mony; to reconcile the apparent difcordances, which are to be found, even 
in writers of eminence and authority, refpecting the grounds of moral 
obligation. Having obferved, that the generality of moralilis, though they 
differ fo much in the frincifles, from which they deduced moral duties, 
agree pretty well in the dues them{elves, | was thence led to believe, 
that the difference between them, or at leali between the mott elieemed 
among them, was mercly nominal; that they agreed in fact, though they 
did not perceive their agreement. ‘This, indeed, had otten been taid be- 
fore; but 1 do not know, that it had ever been fatisfactorily thown ; and 
I thought it worth while, as matter of {cience at leait, if not as having 
al.oa tendency favourable to the practice of morality, that it thould be 
attempted to be fo thown. 

‘Lhe object of thefe Annotations is more confined. They are calcu- 
lated merely for the readers, and more eipecially the younger readers of 
Dr. Palcy’s work, and are intended to guard them againii the errors, into 
which that work, notwithfianding its general excellence and ufetulnets, 
has a tendency to lead them. ‘Vhis reiterated attack on a publication, 
which was the ground-work of Dr. Paley’s tame, may by fome be confi- 
dered as indicating a defire in me to pluck the laurel from hsbrow. This, 
however, is not the cafe. I would not willingly caule a leat of it to wi- 
ther, On the contrary, 1 rejoice in the advantages of every kind, which 
his abilities and exertions have procured him, and | with him a full and 
long enjoyment of them.- In truth, it ought rather to be concluded, from 
this circumitance, that the Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy isa 
work, for which I entertain a high reipect; tor, certainly, on any work, 
for which | had not a high reipect, | thould not have beliowed fo much 
attention. The principal reafon, however, of my attending to it in this 
way, is that mentioned in the Advertifement prefixed to my ‘ Remarks ;’ 
namely, that it is the work, in which the public examination in moral 
fubjects for a Bachelor’s degree in the Univertity of Cambridge is con- 
ducted. The errors of a work, of which {uch a ule is made, may pose 
if they are fuflered to remain unnoticed, obtain an mfluence over the pu 
lic mind greater than can well be calculated, I have examined Dr. Paley’s 
work in that Way only, in which, as I conceive, every writer has an un- 
doubted privilege to examine the work of another. Where I thought I 
faw an error, 1 have noticed it; but, as I] have not ‘extenuated aught,’ 
fo l have not ¢ fet down aught in malice.’ Nothing of this kind can ma- 
terially detra@ from that, which is Dr. Paley’s great and appropriate praiie, 
Jt was faid of Socrates, that he brought down philolophy from the facred 
abodes of the Gods to dwell on earth with men. In like manner, tt may 
truly be faid of Dr. Paley, that he has brought philofophy from the retreats 
of the learned into the walks of common life, and almoft into the cradles 
of the young. But, in proportion as this is the cale, it becomes of more 
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importance, that his errors, if he has any, thould be diftin@ly pointed out, 
The fubflance of thele Annotations (here greatly enlarged, indeed), like 
that of the Remarks, was contained in a courie of Lectures in Morality, de- 
livered to the fludents of a college in Cambridge, in which Dr. Pavey’s work 
was the text-book. The Neiet, therefore, ought to be aware, that, 
without having that work at hand, or in the memory, many of the Aero 
tations cannot be fully underfiood. The edition, of which I have made we, 
and to which I refer, is the eighth, in 8vo.” 


The author further intorms us, that he was induced, for reafons 
not neceflary to {pecify, to publith this work in two feparate paits ; 
that the part which is now prefented to the public, comprehends an- 
notations on Dr. Paley’s fir# volume ; and that he intends, with all 
expedition, to publifh the remaining part, comprehending annota- 
tions on Dr. Paley’s /econd volume 

On reviewiug this author’s remarks on the theory of morals, we 
could not but expreis our regret, that ** Do@tors fhould /o difagree.” 
We ftill refle& on the confequence of fuch difcordance with much 
concern. The points examined here by Mr. Pearfon are, fome of 
them, very nice and delicate points: it were as well, perhaps, to 
Jeave them untouched. 


> © The general Rights of Mankind.” 

** On this chapter, which contains many jult fentiments expretied in 
clear and animated language, | have fearcely any thing to remark. It 
might be in vain ‘o feek for a iatisfactory reafon, why periuiiflion to eat the 
fleth of avimals was given to mankind afier the flood, and not defore it; yet 
probable conjectures have been niade. ‘ The reaion, why God now 
granted the liberty to eat fleth, de dinel thinks, was, becaule otherwile 
there would not have been food enough for Noah and his tons; the fruits of 
the earth, which before were abundant, being all detiroyed: fo that, for 
the pretent, there was not fuflicient for their futlenance. Others think the 
realon of it was, becaule the fruits of the earth were not now fo auiriiive as 
they had been, before the talt water of the fea very much injured the foil.’ 
Wiitby, on Gen. ix. 3. Whether this change of food, which was then per- 
mitted, or which was made w ithout permitlion a little time before the flood, 
was the p/yscal caule of the change, which took place, about that period, 
jn the duration of human life, may be worthy of contideration.” 


Moft of our naturalifts will laugh at this queftion. 


« Dr. Paley thinks, that ¢ it is the performance being unlawful, and not any 
uplawfulne/s in the fubje@ or motive ofa promife, which detiroys its va- 
lidity ;’ and therefore that ‘the reward of any crime, after -the crime is 
committed, ought, if promifed, to be paid.’ This is a maxim, which, in 
wy opinion, fuits much better with a court ef what the world fometimes 
muitcails Jonour, than with a court of morality. I fay miscalls honour; for I 
would not be thought to fay any thing in difparagement of rea? honour; 
that auxiliary of virtue, which, however it may elude the dciinition of the 
moralili, is tufficiently fixed by that of the poet: 

* Honou:’s a facred tie, the law of kings, 
The noble mind’s diltinguithing perfection, “ 
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That aids and firengthens virtue, where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions, wheré {he is not. —Addison’s Cate, 
This maxim is, betides, inconfifient with Dr. Pa/ey’s own rule of general 
utility ; for though, in the particular cafe, in which the reward is paid, the 
‘fin and mitchiet,’ as he obferves, ‘ are over, and will be neither more nor 
lefs for the performance of the promife;’ yet the belief of an obligation to 
perform fuch promifes would not fail, ‘upon the whole, at the long run,’ to 
encourage, what it cannot be the will of God to encourage, fimilar ine 
flances of fin and milchief. It would, {urely, be more conducive to the in- 
terefis of fociety, as well as more conionant to found morality, to lay it 
down as a maxim, that, from an action, which is founded in injuttice, no 
claims of juitice on the part of tho‘e, who are concerned in it, knowing it 
to be fo founded, can poitlibly arile, Agreeably to this, Hutcheson fays, 
* Humani generis intereit, ut nulla fint ex pactis fcelerum invitamenta; 
oullaque in iftiufmodi pactis fides.” 


Here, we think Mr. Pearfon is right. ee 

The moft important and moit interefting part of the volume, is 
that which concerns fubfcription to articles of religion. It is a quefs 
tion which has been often agitated in our Review; but Mr. P.’s 
view of it is too long to reprint entire, and it will not admit of 
abridgment. 

In his obfervations on the malevolent paffions, Mr. Pearfon feems 
to have made fome ftrange aifertions. And his ftrong recommenda- 
tion of the only performance of Bifhop Butler, which we have been 
accuftomed to regard as exception..vie, we mean the fermon on re- 
fentment, fhews, perhaps, that Ae too, like many others, may be 
mifled by a great authority. 


“ T recommend the attentive perulal of thefe Sermons, and more efpes 
cially of the laft, to thole pions and well-meaning writers of the prelent 
day, who, in their zeal againtt vice, are fo apt to indulge themlelves in ins 
vectives againli Auman nature. 1 do not mean any offence, when I advife 
them to keep the following paflage in particular, written in letters of gold, 
always hanging before their eyes in their feveral places of ftudy. ‘ Men 
may {peak of the degeneracy and corruption of the world, according to the 
experience they have had of it; but daman nature, confidered as the divine 
workmanthip, fhould methinks be treated as facred; lor, in the image of God 
made he man ! } !” 


We call upon Mr. Pearfon, we moft folemnly call upon him, to 
explain himfelf. Unqueftionably ‘* Gad made man tn bis own image:” 
but man FELL! and his fa/] was a total degradation of his nature. 
At firft he was all purity! he was afterwards all CORRUPTION !! 
But we cannot—we difdain to proceed. 

In his notions of ** Revenge,” we cannot fay, that the author 
meets our concurrence. 


« J dare not fay (obferves Mr. P.) that in general our principles had better 
be too /ax than too strict. In many cafes it would be diffiealt to thow whiel 
kind of deviation from truth would be productive of leait evil. Undoubt- 
edly, the beit way is, to aim at exactness. Let us lay down rules, and ens 
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force a ftriét obfervance of them; but, let our rules be juft. On the cop. 
fideration of this, 1 am inclined to juliify a maxim, which is fometimes 
condemned es favouring of uncha itablene!s, i.e. “ TL will forgive, but not 
forget.” Though this maxim, table to milapp ication and abufe, 18 often 

leaded, when an unwillingne s to forgive 1s at the bottom, it imphiesa 
diftin@tion, which is founded in truth, and is tn itiell altogether jug, 
“ We may,” fays Bp. Butler, “ \ove our enemy, and yet have relentmwent 
againit him for his injurious behaviour towa; ds us.’ Again, * it cont 
be imagined, that we are required to love our enemies with any pec. 
liac kind of affection.” We are not expecied to love an enemy with the 
affeGtion due to a friend; nor are we required to put a confidence in him, 
of which he has proved himielf drat, sy 


Both Paley and Pearfon are fowing the feeds of mifchief by their 
critical cafes of confcience; by curious niceties; by cafuiftical dif. 
tinctions. Chriftianity is fuperior to {uch minute philofophy. 

On the fubject of ** Revenge,” we would afk Bifhop Butler, what 
kind of love that is, which is mingled with refentiment ? Is it Chritt- 
tian love? Look into the gofpels and epiltles for a definition of it, 
Are the words of our Saviour without meaning? 


« T fay unto you, that ye refift not evil; but whofoever fhall {mite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other ‘allo. And if any man wall fue 
thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have ¢/y c.oke allo. And 
wholoever fhal! ‘compel thee fo e0 a mile, go with hin twain. Give to him 
that aiketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away. Ye have heard that it hath been faid, thou thalt love thy neighbour, 
and hat ¢ thine enemy; But I iay unto you, love your enemies, blets them 
that curle you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
delpitefe ily ufe you and periecute you ; That ve may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven: for be maketh his fun to rife on the evil 
and on the good, and fendeth ram on the jult and on the unjutt. For if 
ye love them whick love you, what reward have ve? do not even the pub- 
licans the fame? And if ye ‘alute your brethren oniy what do ye moce ‘Jan 
ethers ? do not even the pablic ans {o? Be ye therefore pe rieét, even as 
your Father which ts in heaven is pe fect.” 


The bible fhould be the only text book of a Chriftian moralift. 





———— ~_- — ee + ee _— +--+ 


Acerbi’s Travels through Sweden, Finland, and Lapland, to the North 
Cape. 


(Concluded from page 389. Vol. XJ.) 
E left Mr. Acerbi purfuing his journey over brakes and briars, 


up mountains and down cataraéts; fometimes conveyed 

with aftonifhing rapidity through the water in a boat, and fornctimes 
dragging the boat with vait labour and fatigue through the woods: 
An Englifh boatman would have deemed the difficulties here to be 
encountered infurmountable, and indeed none but a native, trured to 
them from his infancy, would have the refolution to brave, and the {kill 
and perieverance to fubdue them. The paffage of the a vithee, ot 
uonio- 
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Muonio-kofki appears to have been a truly herculean labour, as our 
readers will perceive from the author’s defcription of it. 


« Let him imagine a place where the river is fo hemmed in by narrow 
banks, and fo comp: efled with rugged and thelv ing rocks, that the current 
is doubled in its rapidity; let him moreover reprecent to his mind the fors 
midable inequalities in the bed of the river, occationed by tho'e rocks, 
which can only be pa ed by a tort of leap, and coniequently make the water 
extremely turbulent; let him conceive that, for the ipace of an Englith 
mile, this river coutinues in the iame ftiate: and let him, afterall this, con- 
fider the hazard to which a boat mutt be expoled that ventures itfelf on ‘ach 
a furface, where both the nature of the channel, and the amazing velocit 
ofthe current, feem to con!pire to its de iruction. You cannot pe: form this 
yallage by fimply following the liream; but the boat muti go with an acces 
Seed quickne's, which thould be at lealt double to that of the current, 
Two boatmen, the molt active and robuti that can be found, mutt ule theie 
ulmolt exertions in rowing the whole time, in order that the boat may over- 
come the force of the tiream, while one perfon ts ftationed at the helm to 
regulate its direction as circumftances may :equire, The raptdity of this 
deicent is fuch, that you accompiuh an nglith mile in the {pac ¢ of three or 
four minutes. ‘The man that manages the rudder can, with difficu ty, fee 
the rocks he malt keep clear of: he turns the head of the boat directly in 
the line of the rock he means to pafs, and when he is in the very intlant of 
touching it, he fuddenly makes a (harp angle and leaves it behind him, The 
trembling pailenger thinks that he thall fee the boat daihed in a_thoufand 
pieces, and the moment after he is ationthed at his own exifience. Add 
to all this, that the waves ruth into the boat from all tides, and drench yoa 
to the fkin s while, at other times, a billow will dafh over the boat from 
fide to fide, and fcarcely touch you. Tt isa fituation which pre ents danger 
in fuch frightful fhapes, that you could hardly open your eyes and retrain 
from trembling, though a per! fon with the greateti certainty loud allure 
you that you would not futier any harm. Several people, howcver, have 
perilhed in this place; and there were but two mea in the village of Muo- 
nio who thought themfelves qualified to conduct the decent: the’e were 
an old man of lxty-leven years of age, and his fon of iwenty-lix, ‘The 
old boatman had known this paiiage iwenty years, and nav igated it always 
with fucce’s, and in the courfe of that period he had taught his (on his own 
dangerous calling. It is impotiible to conceive any thing more firtking and 
iit refting than the collected and intrepid expre ‘lion of the old man’s coun- 
tenance in the progrefs of the pafiage. As our refolution to defcend this 
cataract was not adopted raihly, but alter a minute enquiry and cool ree 
tleCiou, we were prepared to ‘obferve the detail of our adventure in its moft 
triding circumfiances. The old man never fat down, but flood upright, 
hok ling the rudder with both hands, which was tied on purpofe for the oc- 
cafion to the ftern of the boat. In patiing the imaller cataracts, they de- 
feend with the rudder untied, which they hold between theis arms, and fit 
all the while. When we were in the moft critical moments of the pailage, 
we had only to caft our eye on the old man’s countenance, and our fears al- 
moit inftantly vanifhed. In places of le{s diflicuity he looked round to his 
fon, to oblerve if he had proceeded with fatety. It was plain his thoughts 
were more occupied about his fon than himieif; aud indeed the young man 
grazed the rocks on two different occalions. As foon as all danger was 
vver, we drew in to the ilore to repofe and enjoy the tiiumph of our ~ 
cels, 
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cefs. It was then we remarked that the fon, who had piloted the fecond 
boat, looked extremely pale through terror; and my companton’s fervant, 
who had been in his boat, informed us that they hi id received two violent 
fhocks, and that on both oecations he gave himielf up for lofi.” 


At the fmall village of Muonionifca, fituated on the banks of the 
Muonio, our travellers met with a parfon, whom Mr. Acerbi de- 
fcribes, as if he were one of the wild animals of the country. We 
were at a lofs to account for his particular defcription of an objeé, 
unworthy of notice, until we perceived that it afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of paying an indirect compliment to Buonaparte , and fuch an 
opportunity Mr. A. never fufters to efcape. 


« The parith of Muonioni{ca is about two hundred fquare miles in ex- 
tent, and the parfon is to all appearance a peafant, like any of his flock ; 
having nothing vifible about him that refers to his clerical dignity, except 
a pair of Slack breeches. This poor man had the misfortune of bei ing ruined 
by a fire, which confumed all his houfehold furniture with his library, from 
whic h he could not even fave bis bible. This lois however was not what 
he feemed to have felt molt te verely, as he ob erved, that aiter this dilafter, 
he found himfelf ealed of the burden of reading Latin, a language in which 
he fometimes attempted to converie with us, but whic h, in his mouth, 
furmed fuch a jargon as made us laugh, though it did not promote the in- 
tercliange of ideas. The honeit parfun was of great we to us during our 
fiay at Muonioni‘ca; he attended us every where, was ready to explain on 
all occafions where we found difficulties; and as he was well! acquainted 
with the Finlandith and Swedith languages, was able to give us the etymo- 
logy of many words that we met with and withed to underiiand. He was 
the moft clownith parfon I ever faw in my various travels ; and 1 believe that 

calamity and extreme diftrefs had con tributed more than any thing to reduce 
him, in point of perlonal conle quence, toa level with the meaneit of his pa 
rihioners, This man, however, potlelied a large thare of lirong natural fenie; 
he reafoned with much julinets and fagavity on the fubject of politics ; and 
as he wasa poor and humbie being himie lf, he viole ntly declaimed againtt 
the manner mm which the ariftocra cy and high clergy ‘abu ed thets riches. 
Asa politician he was a determinedenemy to every thing defpotic ; he had 
infinite refpect for Bonaparte, and one would have thought he entertained 
fome idea that the conqueror of Lta.y might one day come to Muonionitea 
and make him fuperimtendant minitier of Laplan d. He was parti cularly 
hottile to Rufiia aad its government, w hich he faid debated the people, and 
kept them, from policy y, in a tate of brutith ignorance. Sometimes he 
wo ould diicourte on the abutes of birth and hereditary fueceilion, in a man- 
ner which | was all onift ed to hear from a man, who had ep Fh in the 
— but a fhirt, a pair of breeches, and the thoes on his feet. | imagined 
that fome modern book on thofe {fubjects had fallen into his hands; but 
woh ‘he gave me an account of the works that compofed his library, I 
found it had confitted of nothing but tracts of divinity, and books on the ologi- 
cal controverfy. What aftonithed me molt was, that this fort of re ading hi id 
not bereit him of the good fenle nature had given him; but he atlured me 
he had ftudied thofe volumes as little as poflible. He was the better 
eafed to fee travellers, becaule they never could be any inconvenience to 

im, fince being very tl lod; ged hin felf, it could not be expe cied he thould 
fiod them accommodation ; and befide s, by their ariival he was ture of ome 
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glailes of brandy, with which we ufed to regale him as often as he came to 
fee us. He declared our brandy was delicious; and with each glals he 
{wallowed, pronounced its eulogium in a manner equally energetic and 
fincere. In this country, far removed from the infection of our corrupt 
manners, flattery and paralitical praife are but little in fathion, and conie- 
uently we did not fulpect the parfon of diflimulation, or that he was not 
perfectly fatistied as to the good qualities he afc:ibed to that beverage.” 


Mr. A. left Muonionifca in the night of the firlt of July; the ex- 
ceflive heat rendering it neceflary to travel during the night, for the 
thermometer of Celfius was at 29 degrees t noon, and tell to 16 at 
midnight. Our philofopher here gives us the important information 
that ** this temperature of the air in the night is produced by the ob- 
liquity of the fun’s rays.”” He proceeded along the Muonio to its 
point of jun&tion with the little river Pallojoki, at a fhort diltance 
trom which is the fettlement of Pallajovenio. 


“ This colony is the proper boundary of Lapland towards Tornea; ae- 
cordingly it is named in the map Tornea Lapmark: therefore until you 
have reached Pallajovenio, you cannot be faid geograplica ly to have tet 
foot in Lapland. The whole of that vatt tract of country which compre- 
hends Lu'ea, Pitea, and Umea, as fair as Tornea, properly be ongs to 
Weitt Bothnia. In this refpect travellers are greatly mifiaken, and lup pole 
they have been in Lapland when they have got as far as Tornea; whereas 
Weft Bothnia makes an angle more to the north, nearly the diiiance of 
two hundred and forty miles beyond Tornea. If a perfon, when in Swe- 
den, wiihes to ‘ee Lapland merely for the credit of having vilited that eouns 
try, he has no oceafien to go farther than Afele, which is about an hun- 
dred miles at moft diflant from Umea, on the borders of Angermaniand; 
but if he defires to fee a country different from any that he has ever teen, 
and to contemplate the mauners of a people unlike, 1m every particular, to 
all the inhabitants of Europe, he muli proceed northwards, and lcave be- 
bind him the great towns, and all notions of a civilized fiate of fociety, 
The geographical divifion of a countiy is a matter arranged betwixt loves 
reigns, and does not depend on the hand of nature. “The king of Sweden 
may, with a firoke of his pen, convert into Lapland what 1s now Welt 
Bothnia; but fuch changes will effect no alteration in tie manners of the 
people, nor in the natural condition of the country. 

“Tt is remarkable that Maupertius who compoled an abridgement of 
geography, thould have known fo little Of a count-y wherein he made to 
many obtervations. He contiantly confounds Lapland with Wel? Bothnia, 
and gives to his journey, which only extended to the borders of Lapland, 
the tille of Voyage au Fond de la Lapponie, “« a Journey into the Interior of 
Lapland.” All other travellers after him {vem to have fallen into the like 
miliake, and fancied they had been in Lapland, when they bad got as far 
as Tornea. They have lkewife confounded the Lapland tongue with the 
language of Finland; and when they have brought with them a fervant 
girl born in the town of Tornea, have fuppofed they had got a Laplander.” 


Our travellers found the navigation of the Pallajoki extremely dif- 


ficult, and in fome places impra@icable, from the great drought, 


which had, in many places, lett the bed of the river almolt dry. The 
inconveniences 
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inconveniences produced by this circumftance were greatly aggravated 
by the immenfe {warms of mufquitos, which made it neceilary for 
them to cover their faces with veils, as they proceeded on their jour. 
ney, andto light immenfe fires whenever they halted, though the 
heat was sidueto, in order to eat their meals in comfort, and to avoid 
fwallowing thefe troublefome infeGs. On their arrival at the borders 
of a lake at Luppajerir, twelve miles from Pallajovenio, in a {trait 
line, but thirty by the river, they fell in with two Lapland fithermen, 
who had returned from their day’s fifhing, and were preparing to pafs 
the night on the banks of the lake. 


* We were guided tothe fpot where they were by a large column of 
fmoke, which mounted into the air. On approaching them we found that 
they had befmeared their faces with tar, and covered their heads and 
foulders with a cloth to protect themfelves from the mu{quetoes. One of 
them was {moking tobacco, and the other was fecuring the filh they had 
taken from the depredations of the infects. Theis meagre and {qualid 
looks difcovered evident {i igns of wretchednels, They were covered trom 
head to foot by {warms of mufquetoes, from w hofe es their clothing 
fcarcely fhielded them. They were melting with heat, vet they durit not 
throw off their covering, much lefs remove from before the fire. Our 
a rival added millions of thefe flies to the myriads already there, as their 
numbers were continually increaling in our pailage thither. Jt was im- 

Mlible to fiand a moment {iill; ev ery infiant we were forced to thrutt our 
heads into the midi of the {moke, or to leap over the flame to rid ourielves 
of oure rael perfecutors. 

“ We drew our boat athore, and walked about a mile into the country 
to vifit the families of thefe two Lapland fiers, who had fixed their con- 
fiant habitation there, We found fires every where ke ‘pl up: the pigs had 
their fire, the cows had theirs; there was one in the intide of the houle, 
and another without, clofe to the door. The Lapland houles are not fo 
large as thofe of the Fintanders, The door-way of the one we {aw here 
Was On ly four feet h igh, fo that we found it necetla ry to fioop as we en- 
tered. We had le! ¥ our tent behind us, fuppoling we fhould find accom- 
modation to pals the night with the Lap landers, sand that it would at leaft 
be equally good as that we had met with amongii the Finlanders; but we 
found ourielves di Map pointed: however, we were tor rced to put up with 
what convenience the people could offer us; and therelore, when ‘it was 
time to retire toreft, we were accommodated with rem-deer thins, laid 
ever imall birchen twigs and leaves, which were {pread on the ground, in 
a {mall apartment filled with fmoke. We groped our wey ito our bed- 
chamber, becau/e the fmoke hindered us from teeing any light.” 


On quitting this fpot, they again embarked on the Pallajckt to 

roceed to Kato Keino, at the formidable diftance of feventy miles. 
Tn their way they flopped three days at the fmall ifland of Kintafari, 
in the lake Pallajeri, of which the author gives a very interefting ac- 
count. 


* The lake was furrounded with little hills covered with rein-deer mofs, 
mterfperfed with woods of birch and fir. We were every where pre'! ented 
with the contralicd view defcribed before, which acled fo forcitly upon 
oul 
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gur imagination, that we could not but fancy ourfelves upon fome ine 
chanted ifland. When we looked round us, we difcovered nothing that 
refembled any country we had hitherto feen, and we feemed to be trani- 

rted intoa new world. The fun, which thone upon us, never funk be- 
oa our horizon ; and we beheld almoft no colour but white intermixed 
with green. ‘hele objects, joined to the habitation of the fifhermen, the 
novelty of the flowers which ornamented the ifle, that of the birds which 
made the woods refound with their notes, a!l contributed to atfionifh out 
fenfes, that had not anticipated fuch ext:aordinary fcenes. Our tent, 
when fet up, appeared to be the palace of the ifland, and was as firikingly 
fuperior to the hut of the Laplanders, as the refidence of fovereign princes 
to the dwellings of their fubjects. We got into our beat on purpole to 
take a furvey of our fituation from the lake, and we pleafed ourlelves with 
the contemplation of the magnificent appearance of our new kingdom. 
The infide of our tent was carpetted with birchen-leaves firewed over the 
mots, which afforded a delicious perfume. Our fifhermen feemed furprized 
at the fplendour ef our mantion, and, for the firlt time, had a pattern of 
luxury exhibited before them of which they had conceived no idea, The 
three days we paiied on this ifland were [pent delightfully: the lake fur- 
nithed our table with the fineft filh, we found plenty of game in the woods; 
we filhed, we hunted, we bathed in the lake; we took views of the land- 
feapes furrounding us, and collected plants and infects. We tollowed thefe 
feveral amufements without the leatt interruption from the mufquetoes, 
which, fo:tunately, bad been driven off the ifland by the violent wind be- 
fore mentioned, which likewi‘e had contributed to cool the air, infomuch, 
as to make the thermometer fall feven degrees. 

« We experienced additional pleafure every time the fihhermen returned * 
from their labour. Joy feemed to brighten up their countenances; their 
approach was announced to us long before we faw them, by the flocks of 
fea fwallows (sterna hirundo, Lin.) which hovered :n the air, feeming, by 
their cries, to welcome their arrival on the fhore. Thefe birds feed on the 
{mall filies, which the fijhermen caft out to them, or leave in the boats 
when they clear out their nets. There appeared to be an agreement and 
underitanding betwixt the men and thefe birds, which depend upon the 
filhery for fubfittence and fupport during this feafon. They came duly at 
the fame hour in the morning, as if to inform the fifhermen it was time to 
begin their work; and the latter needed no other regulator. The birds fet 
of with the boats, and ferved the fifhers as guides in the profecution of 
their calling, by hovering over thofe parts of the lake where the fith were 
colleéted in the largeit thoals. The fight of thefe birds is particularly keen, 
fo that when the filhermen heard their cries, and faw them plunging into 
the water, they knew thofe were the moft proper places to cait their nets 
in with a probability of fuccefs; and herein they were fure not to be de- 
ceived, but, on the contrary, never failed to take the moft fith where they 
were dire€ted by the birds. The fiihermen had fuch an attachment to 
thefe fwallows, that they exprefled much uncatinefs whenever we feemed 
defirous to take fome of them by way of fpecimens. The birds were be- 
come fo tame and familiar, that they would feize the {mall fifh in the nets, 
and even in the boats, in the prefence of the filhermen; and they were lo 
nimble in their flight, that if fifi was thrown up into the air, they would 
dart down upon it, and catch it in its defcent before it reached the water. 
As the fifhermen appeared to be apprelenfive that they would leave them 
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if a gun was to be fired off, I made a trial of taking them by means of a hook 
andline. Accordingly I contrived to bury a hook in the body ofa fith, and 
holding the other end of the firing, to throw the bait at fome diftance from 
me: but this contrivance was attended with no fuccefs; for fuch is their 
keennei(s of light, that they difcovered the device, and though they feized 
Fi hh, they would not gorge it when they found it was made faft toa 
firing.” 


At this place the travellers made every preparation for purfuing 
their journey, and, having fent one of the fithermen to engage fome 
Lapland guides, they proceeded to the fpot at which they were to 
meet them, on the banks of a rivulet, named Reftijoki. They found 
their new guides, confilting of a party of fix men and a young girl 
engaged in roa(ting fifh for their dinner. 


«« The perfons and drefs of thefe Laplanders, taken altogether, were the 
mofi filtiiy and dilagreeable that it is poflible to conceive. They held the 
fifh they were eating in their hands, and the oil that diftilled fiom it ran 
down their arms, and into the tleeves of their coats, which might be 
fcented at the difiance of fome yards. The girl had rather more cleanli- 
neis m her perfon, and fome portion of that decency which is fo peculiar to 
her fex. This was apparent in her refufing the drink that was offered to 
her, and cfpecially brandy, of which fhe was in reality as fond as the men, 
This affectation of modetty and reluctance in women to poflefs what the 
with for, but which at the fame time they apprehend would be unbecom- 
Ing, appear to be qualities inherent in the fex, fince this prudery is obferv- 
able even among women in Lapland.” 


Here they difmiffed their honeft Finlanders, who had brought 
them thus far in fafety, and had, in all refpeéts, difcharged their 
truft with zeal and fidelity. They now purfued their journey on 
foot, their baggage having been previoufly divided between. their 
feven guides, and experienced the moft dreadful inconveniences from 
the extreme heat, and the immenfe fwarms of mufquitoes, with 
which the air was filled. “The thermometer was at 2g in the fhade, 
and at 45 in the fun, and there were no trees fufficiently large to 
afford fhelter from the burning rays of the fun. The Laplanders 
halted frequently, were importunate in their demand for brandy, 
and at every {tream they came to, they lay down, and drank like 
pigs. At length they reached the bank of a {mall lake, which they 
crofled in a leaky boat, and after travelling three miles farther, are 
rived at the river Pepojovaivi, where they met another party of Lap- 
land fifhermen. Of the manners and habits of thefe Laplanders, we 
have the following account. 


«« After fupper we employed ourfelves in obferving all the manners and 
actions of the Laplanders, in order to form an idea of their mode of living. 
With this view we propofed feveral queflions to them. The two children 
were chubby, robuit, and hearty. ‘They did not feem to be at all {truck 


with furprife or awe at our appearance, nor were they in the leaft difcom- \ 


poled by our prefence, or put out of their ufual way. They went to the 
river and fetched water, which they would fometimes throw on our fhoes, 
and 
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and fometimes on our baggage. They did fome damage or other to every 
thing they laid their hands on, and deranged whatever was within their 
their reach; yet the Laplanders took no moré notice of the children’s be- 
haviour, than if they had not exifted. They faw all their motions; they 
fuffered all the mifchief they did with the moti perfect indifference. They 
cared for nothing. The children feemed to be the fovereigns of the place. 
The Laplanders never faid fo much as one word to them of any kind. 
They never obferved that it was not well done to throw water on the thoes 
of ftrangers, or gave them any leflons re{peciing good manners and pro- 
priety of conduct. Thefe, indeed, are terms and ideas with which the 
Laplanders are wholly unacquainted ; and their only mode of training up 
their children is not to train them at all. 

« Inthe mean time, while the children were thus engaged in doing all 
the mifchief in their power, the old Laplanders were butied in cooking 
their fupper, which contifted of various fifh cut into pieces and boiled in a 

t, together with fome dried fat of the rein-deer and a little meal: the 
whole formed a curious kind of mefs. While the pot was {iill on the fire, 
all the Laplanders fat around it, each with a {poon in his hand, for the pur- 
pole of taliing when the foup was ready ; when {ufficiently boiled, they be- 
gan to partake of the mefs out of the fame pot altogether. When any one 
had taken as much as fatisfied him, he fell afleep, and when he awoke he 
immediately began to eat again while others flept; then thefe would awake, 
and again eat, while the former elapfed into his flumberx; and thus they 
alternately eat and flept till they were fatisfied with the one, and incapable 
of taking more of the other. There did not appear to be any kind of rule 
or order among thofe people; no beginning of any thing, and no end. 
Their only regulator and guide feemed to be appetite and initinct. 

«* When they were not occupied with either eating or fleeping, they 
fmoked tobacco. With one or two who preferred {moking to {leeping we 
had an opportunity of holding fome converlation, in the courle of which 
they aiked us fome quefttons. They enquired if any one of us was the 
king, or a fon of the king, or a commiflary of the king? ‘They defired to 
know, whv we came into their country? and what we were going to do 
there? 1 dilcovered that thefe peop!e entertained futpicions that we were 
emiilaries from government, fent to {py their tituation and condition, their 
wealth and their conduct. Froma great deal of jargon in a language, but 
little of which was intelligible even to our interpreter, we found out their 
object was to convince us of their great poverty. The an{wers they made 
to our quetiions were not to frank and plain as might have been expected 
from fuch fimpletons. The paflions which fo often make men of lenfe act 
like fools, fometimes give art and addrels to the moft ftupid; and there is 
none of thofe pailions {o much adapted to produce effecis of this kind as 
felfithnefs, and an anxious intereft to proteéi property.” 

« They have no idea of the utility of vifitors from whom they derive ne 
protection ar benefit, and whom they confider merely as men who eat and 
drink, and con{ume the fubftance of hundreds of other men. Such are the 
notions entertained by the true, or vagabond Laplanders, who remain in 
their native deferts, and who, thut up in their mountains, never approach 
hear enough to civilized {ocieties to acquire any ideas of their {o. m and confii- 
tution. Free by nature, their manner of living exempts them from the 
nece‘lity of laws. They dwell in a country which cannot be inhabited by 
any other race of mortals. They feed their rein-deer wiih a vegetable 
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rejected by every other animal. Their only fociety confifts in the union of 
a few families drawn together partly by common wants, and partly by 
focial affection: and when two tuch families, with their herds, chance to 
meet on the fame {pot, there is land enough for the one to accott the other 
in the words of Abraham to Lot:-—* If thou wilt take the left hand, then 
I wil! go to the right; or if thou depart to the right hand, then [ will go 
to the left.” 

« During the whole of our intereourfe with thefe people, we could 
never difcover among them the {malleft fign of any fentiment of religion or 
devotion. They never offered up any prayer to the Deity when they went 
to eat, nor when they retired to re(t, nor at rifing in the morning.” 


The travellers again had recourfe to the river Pepojaivi, by which 
they deicended to Kanto-keino, the firft village in the Danifh terri- 
tory, where it empties itfelf tnto the Alten, after a courfe of forty 
miles from the place where they fet out. They left this place on the 
ninth of July, and embarked on the river Alten, which is defcribed 


as abounding in beautiful fcenery. After a tedious journey of forty’ 


miles, they arrived at the houfe of a merchant at Alten, where the 

had the fatisfaction of meeting with excellent fare, comfortable lodg- 
ings, and, what feems to have cheered them as much as either, a 
fight of the Frezem Sea, and of mountains covered with fnow, 
«* amidft a heat as great as that of Italy.”” They had now more 
than a hundred miles to travel before they could reach the grand ob- 
ject of their expedition, the North Cape. They determined on pro- 
ceeding in boats, and accordingly they left Alten on Monday the 15th 


of July, and arrived at the Cape in the night of the following Fri- 
day. 
“ Siftimus hic tandem, nobis ubi defuit orbis.* 

“ The North Cape is an enormous rock, which projecting far into the 
ocean, and being expofed to all the fury of the waves and the outrage of 
tempetts, crumbles every year more and more into ruins. Here every 
thing is folitary, every thing is fieril, every thing fad and defpondent. 
The thadowy foreti no longer adorns the brow of the mountain; the finging 
of the birds, which enlivened even the woods in Lapland, is no longer 
Meard in this fcene of defolation ; the ruggednels of the dark gray rock is 
not covered by a fingle fhrub; the only mufic is the hoarfe murmuring of 
the waves, ever and anon renewing their a{faults on the huge maffes that 
eppofe them. The northern fun, creeping at midnight at the diltance of 
five diameters along the horizon, and the immeafurable ocean in apparent 
contact with the ikies, form the grand outlines in the fublime piéture pre- 
fented to the aitonifhed ‘pectator. The inceflant cares and purtuits of anx- 
sous mortals are reco'le¢ted as a dream; the various forms and energies of 
animated nature are forgotten; the earth is contemplated only in its ele- 
ments, and as conftituting a part of the folar fyftem.” 


Thus was the perfeverance of our travellers finally crowned with 
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* « Here then we ftood, and touch’d the earth’s laft point.” 
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fuccefs ; and thus have we followed them through the whole of their 
long, difficult, and wearifome excurlion. | he concluding chapter 
contains a brief account of their return to Uleaborg; partly by a dit- 
ferent road, and the narrative clofes with the following reflections. 


‘ To the enlightened philofopher Lapland prefeiits throughout, fubjeéts 
of reflection and contempl. ation *—no arts flouriii: here—you no where meet 
with temples, houfes, wrecks of columns, or of other monuments. The 
antiquary walks forth ‘amidh the :uins of edifices, that he may learn the hif- 
tory, and admire the a ‘tions of tormer times. In Lapland, the philofopher 
has an opportuni ty of ltudy! ing among wandering tribes the firft elements 
of focial lite; of focie ty in its molt Fal to and pe form—he comes 
not here for the purpole of admiring human productions, but for that of 
contemplating nature, the order and harmony which prev ail j in the creation, 
the fixed and unc hangeable or rer of things, and the wiidom of Providence 
that is every where <« on{pic uous; he comes for the purpole of enlarging in 
thofe dejerts the bounds of his k knowledge, of animating his piety ? and pre- 
paring the way for improving his future happinefs. What a journe "y is that 
to Lapland, to a traveller fron the South! What other courfe of travels 
more adapted to produce reflections and leffons, that may redound to his 
well- being! How great his advantage over travellers from the North, 
who, quitting the rigours of their native foil, come among us and contract, 
by the force of f habit, a tafte and paffion for pleafures which their native 
country refufes! They carry home the defire of enjoying fuch a climate 
and {ky as that which they have left; the y feel privations every day; they 
regret the want of thofe amulfements, which are peculiag to a more refined 
ftate of civilifation, and to a more genial climate: they long for the gratifi- 
cation which is derived from the culture of {cience, and the perfection of 
the fine arts. But happine(s is uot effentially promoted by the mere reco 
leGtion of thofe loft enjoyments. The traveller from the South, on the con- 
trary, returning from the country which yields no fuch pleafures and ad- 
vantages, hails with enthufiafm the bounteous (un, whole favourable ‘influ- 
ence and benign rays every where diffufe gladnels, fertility, and plenty; 
and if, on his return, he is fo fortunate as to find peace and fecurity uni- 
verfally diffuied over his native country, and the empire of laws diiiributing 


— 
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* «« Tt is an important quefiion in natural philofophy, how far the opt- 
nion of Mairan, Buffon, Baillie, and others, conce ping what they term 
central heat, is founded on facts. It is aiked, was there ever a period fince 
the formation of the earth, when the regions of the North were warmex 
than they are at prefent? Can we _fuppole that there has been a change of 
climates, and that in the courle of ages an efjential difference has ta iken 
place in the temperature of the atmoiphere?) Thefe querics would natu- 

rally prefent them/elves to a perfon trav elling i in Lapland; but 1 am Jorry 
to acknowle ‘dge, that | have met with nothing that might tend to an‘wer 
swore So tar I can fay, that during the fhort (pace of me I was in Lap- 
land, I did not difcover any thing that could be contidered as Confirming io 
fblive atheory. I ifaw no hot {prings, nor fimilar veitiges of a Warnttc 
te cinperature ; nor did I perce ive any sean sofa greater population, nor anv 
indications of very remote inhabitants, by remains of art, and fragments of 
antiquily, 
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juftice and equal protection to the people: let him repofe from all his las 
bours and toils; let him cultivate in the bofom of his family the civic vir. 
tues, anxioully cherifh that {cience and civility which have fo clofe a con- 
nection with virtue and humanity, and teach and affure his countrymen, 
that they are the happieft people in the world.” 

Nearly two thirds of the fecond volume are devoted to “ general 
remarks on Lapland,” which convey a better idea of this fingular 
people than is to be collected from any other work which has fallen 
under our infpection, Thefe are followed by a diary of the author’s 
journey, accompanied by meteorological and local obfervations. 

Our extracts from this work have been fo copious, that our readers 
will be fully competent to form their own opinion of it without any 
farther cbfervations from us.—The plates are better defigned than 
executed ; and thofe of birds and infects are by far the beft, 





Remarks on fome Obfervations edited in the Britifh Critic, relative to a 
work lately publifhed, under the title of Literary Antiquities of Greece; 
tending to obviate fome Objections propofed by the Uritic; and to in- 
troduce a number of additional circumftances calculated to illuftrate 
flill farther the Hiftory of ancient Egypt, as well as that of the firft 
Poftdiluvian Ages. By Philip Allwood, A.M. Quarto. Pp. 210. 
White. 1800. 


i our ftrictures on the Literary Antiquities we paid a deferved 
compliment to Mr. Allwood’s erudition and induftry, but hefi- 
tated in allowing his claims of originality. We alfo hinted, that the 
work was, in many parts, obfcure. We retain the fame opinion of 
its obfcurity. And, indeed, our fentiments are confirmed by what 
our author calls ** the ignorance or the mifconceptions of the Bri- 
tifh Critic.” For we really think, that in moft inftances, the fault 
is not in the Critic, but in himfelf. If the Critic mifconceived his 
meaning, it was owing to the ambiguities of his expreffions, or the 
want of clearnefs in his ftatements. 

Though we do not mean to enter into this argument :—Non no- 
bis tantas componere lites! we are neverthelefs of opinion that the 
author has effectually difproved the charges of ‘* mifreprefentations ”’ 
and ‘* fatements contrary to evidence.” We fhall endeavour to extract 
fuch paflages from the volume, as are leait connected with the points 
in difpute. 

“« It is well known, that the firft grand apoftacy of man from the true 
God, had its commencement in the region of Babylonia. It was there, 
that the purity and fimplicity of the primeval fyfiem of theology acquired 
the-firft tamt~of corruption; and that the worfhip of the fun and fire be- 
came firft introduced. While the other branches of the pofterity of Noah 
had peaceably retired to the parts allotted them at the time of the divifion, 
the pofterity of Ham, efpecially in the line of Chus, revolted at the di- 
vine difpenfations; and determined to difpofe of themfelves, according to 
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their own inclination. To this rébéfien' they were encouraged by Nim- 
rod; who, about this time,'* began to bé a mighty one in the earth.- 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, ind 
Calneh, in the land of Shinar’* But: from Babel, his idolatrous adhe- 
rents, who were princh pally thofe of his own “family, the Cuthites, fut 
fered a total and final diiperfion; ‘ and they left off to build the ci ty.’ t— 
It is faid in the Chronicon Pa‘eale, that this monarch inftructed his fu bjects 
in the worihip of fire: whether this be true or no, 1s not perhaps a matter 
of any great confequence ; certain however it 15, that the rites of fire we 
introduc ed at this early period, and were propagated, after the dilp dale 
in all parts of the globe, wherever colonies of the diiperfed may be 
traced.” 

« Speaking of a king, of the name of Amenophis, the hifforian fays: 
‘he was defirous of being a fpeétator of the Gods;’ but that he was in- 
formed by the Seer, whom he had coniulted on the occafion, that ¢ he 
could not poffibly be admitted to a fight of the Gods, unlefs he would 
clear the country of leprous, and other iniected people.’ ‘The king was 

lea‘ed with this it gene tion; and got together all that were thus infected, 
and fent them to labour in the quarries, on the eaftern fide of the Nile,’ 
in which fituation they might live detached from the reft of Egypt. It 
was under this monar: ‘h that the Gop of heaven exacted an exemplary pus 
nifhment of the § Byptians, for their violation of the rights of ho! {pitality 
towards his own peculiar people, and their cruel oppretlion of them. 

“ As, according to Manetho, the king of Egypt could not be allowed 
a fight of the Gods, unlels he would rid the countr y at large of the dif- 
tempered people; the confequence of which attempt was the reducing 
them to fervitude: So, the infpired writings affert, that the very means by 
which Pharaoh was enabled to beho!d the vindictive manifeftations of the 
divine maje ity, upon himielf and his people, were his rigorous treatment 
of the Children of Ifracl, and the hard bondage with which he made them 
ferve. ‘ And Joteph died, and all his brethren, and all that generation. 
And the Children of I{rael were fruitful, and increafed abundantly, and 
multiplied and waxed exceeding mighty; and the land was filled with 


them. Now there arofe up a new king over Egypt, which knew not 
Jofeph. And he faid unto his people: Bente the people of the Children 


of Iirael are more and mightier than we Come on, let us deal wifely 
with them: leti they mul Itiply, and it come to pals, that when there falleth 
out any war, they join alfo unto our enem les, an a fight againit us, and fo 
get them up out of the land. Therefore they did fet over them tafk-maf- 
ters, to afflict them with their burdens.’4 Manetho fays, ‘ they were fent 
lo work in the quarries.’ This might have been fome imall part of their 
drudgery ; for ‘ they built for Pharoah treafure-citi ies, Pithom and R: aam- 
fes.’ | But we are well aflured that ‘ the Egy ptians made their lives bitter 

with hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of fervice 
inthe field?’ ar id that ¢ all their fervice, wherein they made them ferve 
was with rigour.’@ And this is expreisly declared to have been the occa- 


i 





“'* Genefis, chap. x. ver. 8—10.” «¢ + Gen. ch. xi. ver. 8.” 
“' { Jofephus contra Apion. lib. i. c. 26.” 
“ § Exodus; ch! i. ver“6—11.” « |) Exodus, ch. i, ver. 11.” 


“ @ Exodus, ch. i. ver. 14.” 
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fion of the wonders done in Egypt. ‘ Now therefore,’ faid the Almighty 
to Moles, ‘ behold, the cry of the ‘Children of Ifrael is come unto ‘me: 
and I have alfo feen the oppreffion, wherewith the Egyptians oppref 
them. Come now therelore, and I will fend thee unto Pharaoh, that thog 
mayeft bring forth my people the children of Hrael, out of Egypt. §— 
‘ And | am fure, that the king of Egypt will not let you go, no, not bya 
mighty hand. And I will ftretch out my hand, and imite Egypt with my 
wonders, which I will do in the midii thereof?’ jj 

« J] have often been much ftruck with another peculiarity in this hiftory, 
The King of Egypt, according to Manetho, was allowed a fight of the 
Gods, when he had fent the infected people to the drudgery of the quar- 
ries: So, the facred hiftorian has deferibed Mofes; as the reprefentative of 
God; and the vifible agent in difpenfing the divine judgments upon Pha- 
raoh, for his cruelty and injuftice. ‘ The Lord faid unto Mofes: See, I 
have made thee A GOD unto Pharaoh: and Aaron, thy brother, fhall be 
thy prophet.’* Mojfes and Aaron were therefore the divinities, whom 
Amenophis was permitted to behold; and he beheld them to his inex. 
preffible grief and difmay. For, it is fufficiently remarkable, that Mane- 
tho has de!cribed this monarch as under a kind of infatuation through ter- 
ror, and mifyiving, fora confiderabie time, before he could proceed to 
action; and sen, the firft exercile of his power was exemplified, in driving 
the infected people (the Ifraclites) out of Egypt.” + 


This is a very curious paflage. 





Chriftianity vindicated ; in a Series of Letters addreffed to Mr. Volng, 
By the Rev. Peter Roberts, A.M. Huzhes. 1801. 


HE publication to which thefe letters are an anfwer is one of 

the infidel fchool of France, which, with the author of thefe 
letters, we think required a reply. Mr. Volney, like moft of his 
aflociates in his caufe, deals largely in bold and barefaced affertion 
and an affectation of deep erudition, which impofes on thofe, and 
thofe only, who cannot eftimate the weight of his arguments. We 
are therefore glad to fee the fallacy of his reafoning and his igno- 
rance detected, and expofed as they deferve, though with great mo- 
deration, 





“« § Exodus, ch. iii. ver. 9, 10.” “© 4 Exodus, ch. il. ver. 19, 20,” 

« * Exodus, ch. vil. ver. 1.” 

«« + Jofeph. contra Apion. lib. i. c. 26: There feem to have been two 
reafons, why the Ifraelites are held forth as a polluted people. In the firf 
place; they were fhepherds, and ‘ every thepherd was an abomination to 
the Egyptians.’ And, fecondly; the Egyptians were anciently a people, 
remarkable above all others, for their profeilions of external purity ; fo 
much fo, as to confider as in a fiate of deflement every perion, who did 
not accord to their rules and maxims of life. It is not ‘improbable, more- 
over, that their averfion to Jews might have heen, increaied in con/lequence 
of that melancholy complaint (the leprofy) having prevailed among them. 
See. Dr. Mead’s Medica Sacra.” | 
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This anfwer confifts of twelve letters, in the courfe of which Mr. 
R. feems to have become more interctted as his fubje€t advanced, 
and to have reverfed the ufual order, the fix Jalt letters being ina 
much better ftyle than the preceding. As fpecimens of Mr. R.’s 
manner and as anfwers to fome favourite objections to fome of the 
favourite pofitions of Mr. Volney’s fet, we infert fome paflages, 
from which our readers will form their opinion of thefe letters. 

Mr. Volney prefents to his readers a Genius of the tombs as his 
inftructor, who developes the caufes of the revolution of empires. 
Mr. R. fets alide the Genius and very properly addrefles Mr. Volney 
himfelf, 

On his afertion that the world was formed by feme unknown caufe, 
Mr. R. thus retorts the argument on Mr. V. himfelf. 


« But is or was this caufe wukaowa. Sir, I do not know Mr. Volney ; 
have never feen bim, perbaps never may; nay have not ever met with a 
perfon who could allure me of his exiltence, perhaps never may. IJ ought 
then to fay, an xnknown caule has formed the book on the revolution of 
empires— How then am I to believe you exift or have exifted. If from 
any operation [ am to believe in the exiftence of an operator, and to 
form an idea of his aan ten thoufand times more caule have I to be- 
lieve in the exiftence and fuperintendance of God.” P. 9. 


As the objections of later infidels have been built upon a fuppofed 
eppofition between the Bible and aftronemical evidence, Mr. R. has 
examined the fatter with great attention, and proved that no fuch 
oppofition exifts. Mr. Dupuis fome time ago publifhed an eflay on 
the zodiac, in which he attempted to prove that the delineation now 
in ufe muft be 15000 years old; and if this were true, the age of 
the world muft exceed that affig ned by Mofes by nearly £0,000 
ears, My. Roberts nas decifively refuted the principle of Mr. Du- 
puis, and adduced fome very ftriking facts to fhew that the delinea- 
tion is not older than the time of Solomon, and that it is probably 
of Jewifh orizin. In anfwer to the ftatement of Mr. V. he obferves, 
that the latter has roundly afferted the fact in the text, and in the 
notes allowed that it was fupported only by plaufible reafons, and for- 
cibly obferves, that 


Such fhifts muff excite the indignation of honeft men. Mr. Dupuis’s 
plaufible reafons may be admitted to be, what in the note you durit not 
aflert, certain; and yet they may confirm the Mofaic account. You know, 
Sir, that the E. gyptians were acquainted with the motion of the earth round 
the fun. Admitting therefore that they made Libra the Vernal Equinox, 
it was the heliocentri c place of the earth; the fun feen from the earth was 
at the fame time in Aries, and the period of the birth of the fy{tem will be 
by your own account 4619 years before Chrift to a demontiration. 

“ Mr. Dupuis thought he muft transfer the Vernal Equinox to Libra, 
fo make the figns agree to E gypt, which is begging one queftion, viz. that 
it was originally adapted to I'gypt; and then ettablifhes his chron ology 
on this; which is begging a fecond queliion, viz. that there was no other 
way of reconeiling them.” 
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Mr. Roberts then proceeds to an examination of the {phere itfelf, 
and enters into a curious and intereftine inveftigation of the origin of 
the figures delineated on it ; from which he is of opinion that the de- 
lineation was intended: for the navigation of the Red Sea. His ob- 
fervations on feveral of the conftellations are new and worthy of at- 
tention. 

As the tale of the Phoenix is well known to our readers, they will 
not be difpleafed to learn the origin of it. It appears according to 
Mr. R. to have been the emblem o: hieroglyphic of the Sothiacal 
peri:d. The account given of it that it rolls iifelf up zn a@ ball of 
myrrh, by confidering thefe words as they would appear in the He- 
brew he finds will alio mean that it does fo on the {phere of the Baby- 
lonifh rabbis, p. 156, an explanation that accords w.th his idea, and 
is at leaft pro ; able. 

In p. 195, Mr. R. brings fome ingenious arguments to prove that 
the book of Daniel was written at the time ufually affigned, and ac 
counts for the Greek words in it fatisfactorily. 

Mr. Volney, in his fecble attempt to derive the Mofaic hiftory of 
the fall from a mythological interpretation of the figns Bootes and 


Virgo, fays, 


«« By this” (that is the fall) «* was denoted the fa@ of the celef ial Virgin 
and the herdiman Bootes, w a fetting helix ie ally at the 


& 


autull sna! equibox 
refigned the heavens to the wintry conitel lations, and fee: ned in linking 


below the horizon to introduce into the world the ge nius of evil, Alrima- 


- nes, reprefented by the conftellation of the ferpent. 


“ If fo,” replies Mr. R. “ how came the former conftellation to have 
the name of the Virgin and not of Ormufd, the ge nius of light. To have 
attributed this to Bootes rather than the Virgin wovld not have been fo 
convenient, and I cannot but congratulate you on the remaining refource, 
the feliacal fetting. A fiar may ‘fet fo many different ways; h liacally, 
cofmically, or achronically, that it muft be an unaccommodating and ftub- 
born hypothefis indeed which fome one of the fix cafes would not {uit, 
and yet it fo happens here.—It muft not be forgotten that you are now 
accounting for the Mofaic hiftory of the fall. And here firft of all the wo- 
man retires from the evil principle, that is, fay you, fle dtrodmes it. Mo- 
fes fays, the evil principle feduced her, what that is on your fecheme we 


fhall now fee. 


“« It was recorded,” fay you, “ that the woman had decoyed and seduced the 
man, and in reality the virgin fetting firit appears to draw the herd!/man 
after her.” << If setting fi first then is to fiand for seduciion, as Bootes fe ~ bes 
fore. the Serpent, the order will be, the woman feduced the man, and the 


‘Man feduc ed the fe rpent, that is by transmutatun and adafiation, the ferpent 


feduced the woman. Q. E. D.” 


We have inferted thefe extracts not only as fpecimens of the work 
itfelf, but becaufe they fhew the futility of the objections drawn 
from this fource, and the unfairnefs with which they are ftated to 
impofe on the ignorant. 

Mr. Volney’s ftupid blunders in etymology, and with refpe& to 
the. doctrines of Chriftianity itfelf, are properly noticed, and the 
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pernicious tendency of his principles in general, juftly reprehended. 
Recommending this book to the perufal of thofe who may be in dan- 

er of being influenced by fuch principles as Mr. V.’s, we will con- 
clude with the following extract from the laft letter, as the refult of 
his enquiry. 

“ In examining the traditions of various and diftant nations, they are 
found to concur fuily in the fubftance of one original tradition, that their 
creeds are fo far trom bei ing contradictory, that in the moft decifive parti- 
culars they agree, in the exifience of one fupreme Being, the Creator and 
origin of all, in his havi ing given a revelation to m: wnkind, in the tradition 
of an age of purity, of a ‘fall, and of the deluge (in that of the lait fo cir- 
cumfiantial as to identify it decifively;) in the promil le of a future deli- 
verer, in the prediction of a future life of reward to the good, and punith- 
ment to the wicked. In thefe, Sir, al! that have records or traditions of 
authenticated antiquity agree and confirm the {cripture; and prove that in 
the {cripture only is the hittory clear and exprefs; that in the text, it is in- 
volved, but not loft in fable, and we conclude without hazard of a proof 
to the contrary, firmly and fecurely, that the Scripture Hiftory is truly the 
Word of God; that the heavens and the earth unite their teftimony to “it.” 





Thoughts on the late General Eleétion as demonftrative of the Progre/s of 
Facobinifm. By John Bowles, Efq. 8vo. PP. 100. Riving- 
tons. 1802. 





RULY valuable as are the multifarious writings of Mr. Bowles, 
on legal, political, and moral topics, we have not perufed any 
one of his numerous publications, which contains more moral and 
political excellence, than the traét now before us. In fhort, the re- 
fiections of the author are fo found and judicious, they difplay fo 
much penetration, fagacity, and forefight, refpecting the future, fuch 
a feries of irrefiftible inferences from the paft, and fuch correct no 
tions of the prefent ftate of fociety; and they fo pervade every part 
of the book, that there is not a page, nor even a line of the whole, 
which we could not earneftly wifh to tranfplant into our review; and 
the impofMfibility of doing this makes us ferioufly lament the fcantinefs 
of our limits. This decifion refults not from the partial: ty of friend= 
fhip, nor from any undue predilection for our own opinions which 
perfectly coincide with thofe of the author, but from a veneration for 
truth, virtue, and religion; as, we have no doubt, it will appear to 
our readers, from the extracts which we {hall lay before them. 

Mr. B. begins by ftating, that on the conclufion of peace, all the 
evils of the French revolution, and its firft and greateft evil, its pri- 
mary caufe and principal agent indeed, “Facobinifm, it was ftrangely 
conceived by a great majority of the ee iblic, had ceafed to exit |— 

*© In contradiction, however, to fuch an opinion, fome individuals” 
(among whom our readers will of courfe place us, whofe fentiments 
on this point ftand upon record) ** ventured to maintain that this 


moft malignant diftemper, though its violence had apparently fub- 
T 4 fided,” 
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fided,” (from the complete triumph of its GRaNpD Master onthe 
Continent) ‘‘ continued to lurk in our veins; and that, unlefs judi- 
cioufly and powerfully counteraéted, it might yet corrupt our fy{tem, 
infect our vitals, and at length prove fatal to our very exiltence, 
And the: prediéted that, although the bounty of Providence had re- 
ftored the blcifings of Plinty, and the pacificatory endeavours of 
Government had put an end” (or rather pottponed, for a fhort period) 
«¢ the calamities of war. the Roe pane difturbers of mankind would 
be at no lofs for pretexts, to fill credulous and unrefleGting minds 
with difcontent.”’ 

Thefe prediétions, Mr. B. contends, have been completely verified 
by the events of the General Election, which he jutily confiders as 
differing from all other electioneering contetts ; not bein ig a -ftruggle 
between two oppofite parties, bui in many inftances, efpecially at 
Nottingham, Norvich, aad in Middlefex, a contention between 
property and no property, law and no law, juftice and no jultice, 
gevernmént and no government; in fhort, between the beft princi 
ples of man and his worlt propenfities ; between the beft part of fy. 
ciety and its very dregs and rctufe. That this was fubflantially the 
difference no one who attentively marked the progre fs and termination 
of thefe difgraceful fcenes can entertain ad: ubt. We have now in- 
deed witneiled ** a virtual application of the principle ot univerfal 
rene to an election of reprefentatives in a Britith Parliament.” 


‘ At Nottingham, the diplay (of Jacobinifm) has been complete. In 
Se town the Jacobinical mob obliged one of the candidates, for the fake 
of his perfonal fafety, to diicontinue the poll; and, aflerw: ards , publicly 
celebrated their trium iph, obtained in fuch a mann eT, % dilp 1 | the tree 
of liberty and the French national tricolouved flag ; by fis ging the revo- 
Jutionary fongs, “Mullions be free,” and the Marteillois hyn in; by ven ung 
the mot horrible inprecations againit their fovereign; and by a proceilion, 
in the true fiile of Gallic Jacobmi{m—in which a female, repreienting the 
Goddefs of Reafon, in a fiate of ENTIRE NUDI¥Y, Was a Con!picuodus 
figure! ! 1!) The |i he fymbols, with an exception only of the one lait-men- 
tioncd, had, indeed, been there employed to commemorate the peace. Can 
it be doubted that fo corrupt a place will foon be deprived, by distran- 
chifement, of the right of election, and, indeed, of all its corporate 
rights ?” 


We fuggefted at the time, the neceility of making an example of 
this profligate town, by depriving it of its elective tranchife ; and 
fure we are that an egleat to make fach an example will befpeak a 
criminal indifference to the fafety of the conftitution and the belt in- 
terefts of the community. ‘* In Norwich,” purfues our author, 
<< the fymptoms, theugh lefs violent, were ftill very ftrongly declar- 
ed, and the afhliated focieties of that place have obtained a lignal vic- 
tory.” He next makes a variety of pertinent and forcible obfervations 
on the Weftminfter ele€tion, and on the merits, qualifications, and 
profeffions, of the two popular candidates, Mefirs. Fox and Graham, 
par nobile demagogorum ; and he then comes to the laft and moft 
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complete triumph of Jacobinifm, the Middlefex EleGlion, to the 
confideration of which he devotes that degree of attentiun which it fo 
imperioufly demands. 

One of the candidates at that eleétion, in the public advertifements, 
by which he announced his intention of appearing im that character, after 


obierving that he confidered himfelf as « unfit for the lociety of fuch a 
nation’ as this (an opinion in which he ts by no means fingular), declared 
that he afked for fupport on no other prin tple than a far reprefentalion 
of the people in Parliament.’ It is aftonil ing, (if after what we have lately 


witnelied any thing can afionith,) that there thould be eA d a man, daring 
enough to itinu ‘te that the people of this country are not fairly repcefented 
in Pailiament: fince, independently of the very extentive ] rivil res pof- 
fefled by cities and bi roughs, every man, having a freehold of forty thil- 
jings per annum, is entit! led to a vote in a county election. It is obferved 
by Mr Juttice Blackfione, in his Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
that ‘the true realon of rec qui ing any qua ification w 49 Bey rd to property,” 


in order to entitle a man to vote for members of parliament, 1s ‘ to exclude 
{uch os fons as are in fom ean a fituation, that they are elteemed to have no 
will of their own.’ And t! ime writer Oblerves, that ‘ the freehold, con- 


{tituting a qualit cation, was orig nally requi.ed to be of forty fii ngs an- 

nual value, becaufe that fum would then, with proper induiiry, furnith alf 
nece aries of life, and render the treeholder, if he pleafed, an ‘independent 
man.’—-Thus abhorrent is the conftitution from the principle of univerfal 
fuffrage. No one will fay that a peo of the annual value of forty fhil- 
lings, anfwers, at this time, the ‘pole for which it was mac le the necef- 
fary qualificat.on of a county voter. On the contrary, in confequence of 
the prodigious diminution which has taken place 1 1) the value of money, 
jince the time of Henry VL. the tituation of a voter, who has no other pro- 
perty than fuch a tr ehold, mutt be alt ogether dependent and fervile. The 


col ‘7; ae ; } a et = | 
admilfion, therefore, of fuch votes, DY de )21 IWh ig property of that weight 
and influence which, for the benefit of a! c!at! es, it ought to poileis, tends 


Ve i 

to prevent, 1m Its true lente, a fai reprelen tation of the peopic > in Pariia- 
ment; and, as a grofs violation of the genuine and original print iple of the 
conititution in this refpect, calls ‘oudly for reform. 

The term uled, by Sir Francis Burd ett, as exclufivel) defe iptive of 
his preterfions on this occafion, viz. ‘a fair reprelentation ol ‘the peapte in 
Parliament,’ is, in it elf, (0 vague and ambiguous, and witha! fo fair and ipe- 
cious, as ometimes to render it dificult to difcover in what fenfe it is meant 
to be applied. No luch dificu'ty, however, occurs with regard to the feme im 
which it is wed by the Hon. Baronet. The conduct and connections of 
this gentlemen enable us to athx a clear and eon meaning to a phraie, 
which might o therwile be of dor b ae Import. ' there be any truth in 
the maxim, soscitur a sociis, not only-his meaning, el his views, mntentions, 
and objecis, are as clear as the He is atimatels and netorionir cen 
neGied with a jet of men who have en ploved the term—‘ a fair and free 
repreientatio 1 Of the peo] le in Parbamet My as a Cant phri lic, to fig ify to 
all who were in ther fecrets, and to conceal from ail who were not, the 
changes which, under the pretext of reform, they fought to introduce into 
the Government of this country. ‘Thefe men wv ere not only his moft active 
partizans, but his chofen and confidential agents, at the late ele@tion. It 
$s therefore fair to prelume, that he ufes thé above term in the fame fenie 

in 
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in which it has been employed by them; and, fortunately for the caufe of 
truth, that fenfe has been afcertained, with the utmoft precifion, by the 
be{t poffible evic dence—their own declai ations, proved, with all the for. 
malities of legal teltimony, in a court of juftic e. 
« Whatever opinion any one may form of the refult of the ftate trials at 
the Old Bailey, in the year 1794, no one can de ny oo thofe trials, by 
furnithing the — with an authéntic hiftory of th > proceedings of the 
feditious focietic , by w hich this country has for fome years bee n in fetted, 
have contrii bated material] y to the prefervation of the conftitution, The 
evidence which was fo brought forward, on this ovcafion, was not contro- 
verted, in any refpect, by the parties accufed; and the force of it was not 
in the leaft invalidated by the acquittal of the priloners of the fpecific 
charge of High Treafon. According to that evidence it is clear, that a2 
Jaw and free representation of the progle in Parliament was meant to be obtained 
by means of univerial fuffrage—by an exercife of the prete nded right of 
equal, active citizenihip 5 that it was an infidious term, employed to cover 
the traitorous defign of calling together a convention, which was intended 
to affume ail politica! sasha; whatever; to exercife fovereign power; to 
act independently on Parliament, and in defiance of it; to fuperfede the 
Legiflature; to depofe the King; to eft: tblith a Government without either 


, 


Monarchy or Arifiocracy ; in fhort, to | bring about a Revolution, fimilar to 
that which had taken place in France. That all this was meluded in the 
term a fair representation, by the con{titutional, correfponding, and other 
feditious focieties, whole proceedings were made public at the Old Bailey, 
is incontrovertibly ettablifhed by the trials of ‘Thomas Hardy, John Kiel 
Tooke, and John Thelwall; * and as the Hon. Baronet is in clofe frater- 
nity with the leaders of thole focieties, it mutft be pre! ‘umed that he fympa- 
thifes with their fentiments, a approves of their principles, and concurs in 
their projecis. + 


The 





See the account of thofe trials, taken in fhort hand, by Jofeph 
ae : 

As oy. an application of the rule, noscitur a sociis, the charaéter and 
nee rs ot S . B. may be inferred from his connections, fo by the aid of 
the fame sr the public will be able to form a more accurate judgment, 
than they have hitherto done, of many of thole perions, by whom his in- 
terefis have been fupported. If the Live: ‘y of London coaldi have forefeen 
that Mr. Alderman Combe would have gone from the builings at Guildhall 
to thofe of Brentford, to propofe the Hon. Baronet as a candidate to the 
freeholders, and the freebooters, of Middlefex, it cannot be fuppoted that 
they would have thought him a proper man to be their repreientative in 
Parliament. Other political characters, of far greater conie quence than the 
worthy Alderman, have furnifhed the fame teit of their principies, or (which 
is the more liberal confin ction), have given the fame proof of their being 
totally deftitute of p rin 1C1p le. Many of the moft dit inguithed members of 
the Whig Club have co-ope rated with the leaders of the Jacobin Clubs: 
and, wor nderful as it may feem, men of the higheft rank, and of the great- 
eft opulence, have lent their aid toa fyftem, which is at war with all féciat 
diftinétions, and with property it! felf; forgetting, doubilefs, that if this 
fyftem were to prevail, their eitates w ould i initantly ceaie to be worth two 
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« The Hon. Baronet is alfo known to have been acquainted, 1n a ver 
particular manner, with Arthur O "Connor; who, though acquitted, (like 
the perions tried at the Old Bai iley,) by a Jury, was afierwards convicied, 
by his own confetlion, of al! the treaions which had been laid to his charge: 
proving, thereby, that an ac ‘guitta yl is mo certain proof ‘ of 1UNOCENCE 5 in contra= 
diction to the do@trine fo f eque ‘ntly infilied upon by Mr. Ertkine and others. 
With this felfconvied trator Sir Francis Burdeit was in a ftate of the 
molt confidential intimacy: a cicumtiance which cannot fail to have. the 
eflect of confirming, if any confirmation were wanting, the above contiruc- 
tion of his meaning, with regard to a fair representation of the people in Par- 
liament. 

But the Hon. Baronet’s conneétion with Mr. Horne Tooke is the moft 
iluftrative of his ientiments and his views. oF that gentleman he Is gene- 
rally contidered as a pupil, and to him he is fuppo‘ed to look, on all oc- 
cafions, as his Wagnus Apollo, Now it happens that Mr. Ld rage was, by far, 
the moit diftinguiilied member of the feditious clubs already 1 nentioned, In 
the proceedings of tho’e clubs he took fo active and « comp wehenfive a part, 
that he appears to have been their prime mover, and principal dire¢ior. 
While he was, olienti ibly, only a member of the confiitutional lociety, his 
hand-w iting appears in many of the commun pe which that lociety 
received from the London correiponding, the Norwich, Shcftield, and 
other focieties; fo that of thele he feems to have been the fecret ipring, 
while they profetied to aét from their own impulie. F.om him the corre- 
{ponding fociety received ya nititution ; and, in its ve ‘ry Grit correipond- 
ence with the contiiit weis-r ciety,—wh en it afligned its motives for aflo- 
ciating, declared the reiol lutio: ns it had formed, and propofed a corre{pond- 
ence with the other fociety,—the fiynature ‘ Th« mas Haidy, fecretary,’ 
to the retolutions thus tranimitted, was in the hand-writing of Mr. Tooke; 
and good evidence has been adduced to prove that the revolutions, them- 
ives. were allo fetiled by him. Thus, in the character of a member of 
one iocie ty, he receives information of the extlience of another lociety, im 
the formation of which he had 1 evidently a a principal thare; and thus he 
acts with cuplic ity towards the focieties them.ecives. In like manner, ina 
pa iper addreied to the confiituticnal loc ety Tom a iociety a al Shetheld, eX- 
preiling a determination, ‘ as foon as prudence and diferetion will permit, 
to obtain a radical reform, and for that purpole to extend Usé, ul kiowledge 
from town to village, and from village to town, until the whole nation be 
futticiently en. ightened,—by ‘the moit excellent works of Mr. Thomas 
Paine ;’ in this letter it io happens that the hand-wriiing of Mr. Tooke is alio 
tobe found. Other infiances of the like kind might be adduced;* but 
thele are quite fufficient for the purjoe of thewimg the main ipring by 
which the focietics, that have occafioned fo much danger to the country, 
were impelled. It muit not, however, be omitted, that, about the tine 
when the correfponding iociely propo.ed, as above mentioned, an afhliation 
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years’ purchafe; and that, before the end of * year one,’ their (umptuous 
dwellings would, like many chateaus in France, be burnt to the ground, by 
the fucce(sfu!l advocates tor ‘a fair aaa 5" of the people.” : 
* « See the Triai of Thomas Hardy and John Horne Tooke, and par- 
ticularl, that of Mr. Tooke, page 121 ez Seq. almoit to the cloie of the evi- 

dence ior the Crown.” 
with 
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with the conftitutional fociety, all the feditious clubs in England madea 
fimilar requeft. A plain proof that they were all direed by one hand.” 


Mr. B., from the active part which Mr. Tooke is known to have 
taken in all the feditious clubs, infers the probability of.that opinion 
which afcribed to him a participation in the honour attached to the 
production of that elaborate fyftem of diforganization (to ufe the 
French revplufiqnary ja irgon, not ill adapted to fuch a fubject and to 
fuch a man) ycleped “* the Rights of Man.”—By a train of clofe and 
conne@ted reafoning, he fhews, that the objet of thofe who cla- 
moured fo loudly againtt the imaginary feverities imputed, moift plen- 
ti ames to the Coven of the Houfe of Corre&tion, and who gave 

o that prifon the Gallic appellation of the Baftille, meant to produce 
oe fame dreadful effets, which ‘were produced, by the fame cla- 

mour, at Paris, at the beginning of the French revolution. 
Nothing can be more true than the affertion’ that, to 


Such bafe means—fuch execrable arts of delufien is Sir Francis Bure 
dett indebted for his momentary —e, Ifthe Hon. Baronet had fiood 
upon the ground of his own merits; if he had been recommended mere ly 
by his conduét, in and out of Parliament—by his known prince iples—by his 
notorious conneétion with < acquitted felons’— by his confidential ‘intinac y 
withthe felfconvicted Arthur O*Connor; if thefe had be enhisonly pretentions, 
he would not have had the fmalleft chance for fuccels, even upon the hut 
ings at Brentford. Notwithfianding all har aid he cou'd have obtained 
from perjured voters, and partial officers, he would have made no figure 
without the further affifiance of injurious ge unfounded accufations. T he 
only weapon, to which he is indebted for his fuccefs, is—caLumny.”* 


The author’s remarks upon the importance of a rigid obfervance 
+: TRUTH are too juit to be omitted here. 


* But although the pretenfions of Sir Francis Burdett had no other bafis 
ile calumny, yet among his up| porters, incredible as it may feem, were 
to be found perfons, who lay claim to the character of gentlemen, and 
would be highly offended if that claim were di! pute <d. They have how- 
ever, in the prefent infiance, fo far forgotten what belongs to the above 
character, as to patronize a caufe which is founded on falfehiood | and 
thereby to give their fanétion to the fellehood itfelf. Are fuch perforis 
aware that they have hereby forfeited the chara¢ier, their title to which 





SE 


* « It is furprifing that Mr. Byng could fuffer fuch falfehoods to be da uly 
pst blifhed, in his prefence, wi ithout contradicting them. Asa Middlefex 
magiftrate, and particularly as one of the committee of magif trate ;, whofe 

ofice it was to vifit the houfe of correction in Co! | Bath-f fields, he could 
not but know that the accufations which were brought againit that pr ion, 
and againfi Mr. Mainwaring, were foul calumnies. How he can juttily 
bimlelf for givil ng, by his filence, his fanétion to fuch calumnies on a bro- 
ther magiftr ate ; nay, in effect, on all the magiltrates of the county; and 
on 2 prilon of which he was one of the guardians; isa matter well de‘erv- 
ing his ferious confideration. A man, pollefled of his powers of reflection, 
cannot but know that { ilence 1S capable of being no lefs injurious, and even 
more bafe, than the fouleft afperfions 
they 
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they fo firenuoufly affert? Can they b ignorant, that of all the fentiments 
which owe their cultivation to ie ted rank, no one is more important 
than that habitual and profound reverence for truth, which 1s made the 
point of honour, among men, as chaitity is, among wo men W hatever 
they may think, the conlequen ce which is attached to this fentiment is die- 
taied, not by arbitrary rules, or cap! cious fe clings, but by the eilential 
and permanent interelis of focie ty. Truth is the firit principle of moral ex- 
cellence. Itis the balis of reli gion, virtue, honour, confidence, law, and 
order. It is the main pillar of iocie ty itlelf. So high a rank, in dex ‘d, does 
it hold among moral qualities, that it is ufed by the higheft authority to 
denote an adtcdante of the Deity! If this facred princi ple were to attain if 

due vigour in the human breait, it would remove - ft of the evils w Math 
embitier the life of man. It would {ubdue the unrul y pai Hons and vicious 
propeniities, which are the chief caufes of miiery ; it would controul the 

perverle, the factious, the turbulent di! pofitions, which are the main 
fources ofanimofity and dilcord. All the vices, which corrupt and entlave 
mapkind, owe their influence, chief y, loa wilful or an inconfiderate in- 
attention to the firtt principles of ete ‘rnal truth. Mott of the contentions 
which dilturb the peace, and endanger the fafety, of fociety, originate in 
a negligent mifconception, or a ftudious mifreprefentation, of facts. If 
truth were to reign with fovereign fway in the heart of man; if her legiti- 
male empire e were fupreme over his thoug his and afi ections ; if pat (ion ‘and 
prejudice were made to bow before her throne; al! political and moral ill 
would be bani! hed trom fociety; and harmony, affection, and virtue would 


diffule happineis over the face of the earth. Confidering, indeed, the im- 
perfection, the inherent de ae ig of human nature, fo defirable a {tate is 
not to be expected in this world, But while we are doomed to fuffer infe- 


licity, we ought fure ly to do every thing in our power to make our fuffer- 
ings as light as poilible; we oug ht to cherith every difpofition and ean 
which can tend, in any degree to leilen the fum of human mif ry; v 

ought, therefore, particularly, to cultivate the higheft veneration for trath, 
as calculated, above all things, to increafe the general happinets: and to 
promote an utter abhorrence of falfehood, by confidering it ourfelves, and by 
teaching others to contider it, the main fource of vice and wretchedne!s— 
the difg: ‘ace of human nature—and a difqualification for focial intercourfe.” 


Mr. B. obferves that Sir Francis Burdett, with all his affeGted hu- 
Manity and philanthropy, in his vifits to the houfe of correction, 
é¢ difplayed no concern for the prifoners who had been committed for 
ordinary violations of the law. Them he pafled by, like the hard- 
hearted Levite, and left to their fate. But when he éame to the 
perfons who were confined for feditious or trea/onabie practices, he 
became at once the Good Samaritan.” Aye, there’s the rub, had 
there been no fedition and treafon-mongers confined in the valttie of 
correction, or fuch being confined there, had they rioted in luxury, 
and fared fum ptuo ufly, the worthy Baronet’s attention had never been 
beftowed on it, it had never been honoured with the appellation of 
the Baftille, it would have paffed as unnoticed as Newgate, where a 
very different ‘* {pirit and temper,” as Mr. Barrifter Erfkine would 
call it, prevail. 

T he following remarks on the effe& of a corruption of morals on 
the civil condition of a ate, are truly philofophica 
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Nothing can be more abfurd and unphilofophical, though nothing is 
more common, than to talk of | liberty, without a refe:ence to the ftate of 
morals ina couniry. Although a people may have been long accultomed 
to live under a free conftitution, they may, by mo:al depravit: y, be diiqua- 
lified for freedom. 1t is indi! putably true that the preiervation of internal 
quiet, order, and fafety, is the main object of foctety—the sine gud non of 
Ns extitence. ‘hat objedt mult, therefore, be attained ; and its attain- 
ment is the firft and pacamount duty of —* nt. Now the great enee 
mies of quiet, order, and fafety, ave the pailions and evil propeniities of 
mankind; which it is, therefore, necellary to refirain by adequate powers, 
and efficient laws. But as fimpucity of manners, pi irity of morals, and 
habits of religion and virtue, are the mott powerful re{traints ‘upon 
the paflions and evil propenfities of men, it follows that, in proportion 
as their manners are fimple, their morals pure, and their habits of re- 
ligion and virtue ftrong, they will be orderly, tractable, and eatily 
governed. Having fuch powerful reftraints within, they require fewer 
reftraints from without. The experience of every family mult afford 
an obvious illuftration of this truth. Nay, the contfcioufne’s of each in- 
dividual muft convince him, that he has lefs difhculty in g yverning him- 
felf, in proportion as his modes of life are fimple, regular, and orderly ; 
and as religion and virtue predominate in his mind. It is ealy then to 
conceive how much the difficulty of gove rning a whole people mutt be in- 
erealed by luxury and dil fipation, by vicious and trreli; gious habits. To 
controul the patlions of fach a people, the violence of which, through the 
influence of jympathy and £ evil communication,’ will ever kee p pace with 
their numbers, the utmott degree o! ‘vigilanc e and rigour will he neceflary. 
At.the fame tin ie they will be impatient of reftraint, in proportion to the 
difficulty of curbi ing their licentiou{nefs. They will be rettlefs under the 
Jaws which can alone prevent them from being deftructive to themfelves 
and others. They will eafily be excited, by Pye tious men, under the v ery 
pretext of liberty, to oppole the neceflary exertions of lawful authority, 
and even to endeavour to circumi{cribe it by bounds, which would be in- 
compatible with the public fafety. It is ‘plain that, in fuch a tiate, the 
arm of government mult be invigorated, to enable it to maintain order 

and to afford fecurity; and that, at length, unlefs the progrefs of degene- 
racy be checked, the iron hand Of acme power will alone be able to 


curb the fpirit of licentioufnefs, and to check the approac hes of anarchy. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more hoitile to civil liberty than corrupt mo- 
rails; nor can there be more d: angerous en mies to that invaluable blefiing, 
than perfons who lead diffolute lives. Such p ‘rions, by their practice and 


example, potion the very fources of freedom; and yet they are genera ‘ly 
the moft vociferous in declaiming on the liberties of their country, and in 
arraigning thoie v ‘ry refirichions, whic h their own pre flizate habits render 
necellary, to prevent Hcentioulnels from degenerati ng into anar¢ ‘hy 5 from 
which, if they did not become its victims, they wo. ld rejoice to efcape 
under the thelier of the moft unqualified defpotifm. 

« To prevent a corruption of morals from producing, at length, eithe 
the fubverfion of government, or the defiru€tion of liberty, it is indifpen- 


fably neceilary that legai refiraints fhould keep pace with the growth of 


that corruption. Criminal laws fhould always be adapted to the manners 
oi the age; and in pro portic nasthe latter are luxurious and diffolute, the 
former fhould be vi igorous, vigilant, and firict. As the objeét of law is fe 
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to controul the corrupt propenfities of mankind, that they may not be injus 
rious to the community, fociety muft exhibit a confiant ftruggle between 
law and depravity. It is plain that, in every conteit, if one ps arty gain a 
confiderable acceflion of force, the other muit be ftrengthened in a fome- 
what fimilar degree, or the conteft will foon be terminated. No wonder, 
then, that laws, which formerly were found fufficient for the public fecurity, 
fhould prove inade "quate in the | prefent itate of manners. That a great and 
general i increafe of moral corru p ym has taken plac e within a century, and, 
more particularly, within n the lafi few years, is too obvious to need any 
proc f. Every fource of vice has received the moft copious fup plies; and it 
would be firat ige, indeed, if the fireams had not been fwoln. Whatever can 
inflame the irregular defires of the human breaft; whatever can excite an 
immoderate love of plealure, or an inordinate thirit for gain; whatever can 
operate as a f{nare to innocence, or a ftimulus to paflion, is augmented in an 
almott incredible degree. Luxurious habits, ditlipated manners, and {hame= 
leis profligacy, are the « ‘-haracteriftics ofthe’ age. In addition to the internal 
caules of depravity, which prevail among us io abundant! ‘Y> our intimacy 
with profligate France feems to increafe, as that country advances in pro- 
fligacy. Fora very long time, French Pri D cipies an id French Manners have 
hee n the bane of En lith Religion and Englith Morals. But never did fo 
many thoulands of our people vilit P ari IS, as have be en found there (led on, 
chiefly, it mult be owned, by the igwis fa‘uus—curiolity), fince the females 
of that ity have renounced al! preteniions, even to outward decency, and 
fince a woman of virtue is fearc ly to be found amongtt them*. It is true, 
the fentiment generally avowed l by our returning travel llers, is that of difguit, 
excited by the grotin els of m« odern I arifian sawaleiee. But is it not to be 
feared, that this fentir nent will gradually wear off? or, at leaft, that it will 
ferve, by the aid of Sesto ae ) prevent | ‘hat dilgult, which might other 
wile be excited by the {cenes of inferior depravity, which mutt be witnefled 
at home.” 


Nothin g is more true than that vice, of “ing r value, lofes its 
deformity by con! es it conte mplations. Who can have forgotten, 
that, at the commencement of the French Rev volutio n, the maffacres 
at Dosis. in September 1792, the murder of the King in January fol- 
lowing, and all the affaflinations that enfued, ian d univerfal horror 
and indignation i in this country? But it is equa lly true, that the con- 
tinuance of thofe enormities firft leffened and then deft troy ed, the force 
of that impreffion, and people could at laft converfe with calmnefs 
and temper upon events which but a few months before had exhorted 
their unqualified reprobation. Such has bs en the effect of the dura- 
tion of this horrible fcourge, that it has greatly weakened the moral 
princip! e of the human mind, annihiiating its energy aa counteract. 
ing its natural, and defigned, tendency. Mr. B.’s apprehenfions, for 





“ * Fouché, the late Minilter of Police in Paris, who, from the nature of 
his fituation, mu{t have been well me q: lainted with the character of the inha- 
bitants of that city, ailured a traveller, that it did not contain fifty virtuous 
women ; adding, th rat he meant his ob: ervation to be taken LIfERALLY— 

* Au t pied dela he ttre.” ‘ 
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the future, however, are ftill more gloomy, nor will our readers, we 
believe, think them unfounded. 


«« Depraved, however, as is the prefent flate of morals, the y prof{peét of 
the future is abundantly more dreadful Corruption i s naturally contagious, 
Whoever ts vitiated feeks to make his neighbour as bad as him felf; and evil 
example is, iticlf, a moit powerful in centive to vice. But it is peculiar to 
the times in which we live, to be diftinguithed by fy{tematic attempts to 
contaminate, whatever has hitherto refiffed or e (caped the arts of feduciion, 
and the influence of example. Such is the daring and malignant de [pe ration 
of modern guilt, that a con{piracy has been formed, and puri iued, it is to be 
feared, with confiderable juccels, the o! ject of which is, to debauch the 
minds of the riling generation. The lacred alylums of education have been 
invaded by wretches, whole ba‘e and flagitious occupation it is, to pollute 
the chatie eyes of female youth, by artt ully di! playing before them prints of 
the moit horrible ob{ce: lity. Even the earlieft age of dawning reaion is befet 
by {nares, fo artfully contrived; as to elude the "obf ervation of parents, vho 
have thereby been rendered in{firumental to the corruption of thei ir own ee 
fpring. Children’s books have been {fo framed, as to mingle the poifon of 
difaffection, infubordination, and voluptuoulne sy with tamiliar and uleful 
inftruction; to favour the artifice, thefe deleterious ingredients have been 
introduced into inftitutionary works of eliablifhed credit, and ‘ubltituted in 
the place of the beit pailages in thofe works. Thus the feeds of profli gacy 
are fown, long before the judgme nt began to open; and the paflions, which 
in future life, are to give the impulle of good or evil, are perverted, while 
they lie dormant and concealed in the inmolt recefles of the heart*. T 
crown all, a new principle of depravation, has, in a fhort time, taken deep 
root, and, with its peftiferious branches, has overfpread the face of the 
earth; a principle which is in perfect fympathy with every thing that is 
corrupt; a principle which calls into vigorous action every bafe pi openfity 
in huinan nature; a principle which can convert even the weaknefi 5, nay, 
(as the late Middlefex election has thewn) the amiable and benevolent feel- 
ings of the heart, into means of promoting its main objeci--the complete 
corruption and diorganization of jociety, The reader cannot but be aware 
that the principle here alluded to is Jacobinilm.” 


Horrible as this picture is, unf snes we can vouch { for its cor- 
reCtnefs. The practice aio ded to of poifoni ng the minds of youth by 
obfcene publications were noticed in our review of the report of the 
Proclamation Society ; tel we ought there alfo to have obferved that 
for bringing the wretches engaged in this deteftable praftice to pu- 
nifhment, we are satehend to a newly- e{tablifhed and moft valuable 
Society for the fuppreflion of vice and immortality. To that Society 
1D particular, and to the virtuous part of the community at large, we 
beg moft earneftly to recommend “ The Guardian of Education” 
mentioned by Mr. Bowles. I+ is an excellent publication, intended 
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«© * Porents and Guardians who ere defirous of preieiving their valuable 
charge from this dangerous {nare, w ill do well to contult that excellent Mo- 
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nitos * the Guardian of Education,’ publithed, monthly, by Hatchard. 
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to guard parents and others from falling into the pernicious error of 
putting improper books into the hands of their children, by pointing 
7 the books that are mifchievous and thofe which are not fo. Under 

he fuperintendance of Mrs. TRIMMEX a work of this nature caunot 
fail to be highly valuable, and ought moft certainly to meet with ex- 
tenfive encouragement. 

On the influence of laws upon morals we have the following excel- 
lent remarks. 


« An error of a moft pernicious tendency, in relation to this fubject, has, 
however, prevailed to a conliderable extent. Itis conceived by many per- 
fons, that i val reltraints, though neceilary to prevent the commen « f | pen 
cific crimes, have no - yteri ul influence upon the iiate o1 morals; and that 
this intereli, though indi{putai bly the moti important of all the interefts of 
fociety, is out of the protection of law, becaule it is under the juri diction of 
fentiment, which is not to be controuled by force or by fear, and which ts apt 
to revolt ag aio! ft every altempt to fubject it to poiitive rule, or to divert it 
from its accultomed channel. But it thould be confidered, that fentiment, 
(the undoubted arbiter of morals,) though noi to be arbitrarily dictated to by 
the infiitutions of potitive law, derives its characier, ilowiy and gradually, 
ina verv great degree at leatt, trom thote inititutions. Law is, certainly, 
one of the main fources ol moral lentiment; lince ; by ailociating ideas of 
pain and difgrace to certain acts, it renders thofe acts, and, cont equently, 
the a ‘tors ot “them, odious and infamous; while, by es -action, the fentiment 
thus excited becomes, in its turn, an ellentiai auxiliary to the authority of 
laws; infomuch, that, without this aid, they would be ineffieacious. Thus 
Legiflative fanctions, though unable to make any fudden er total change in 
the moral fentimests of a people, have a material influencein the formation 
ofthofe fentiments. But this is not all. Itis neceilary that the fame influe 
ence : ould be cantinued, in o: ‘der to prevent the corruption of what is thus 
forme: ; Without the unremitt: lig im perin itendence of | aw, without its invi- 
gorat = and protecting care, moral fentiment wiil decay and become viti- 
ated. It is, therefore, one of the moit important duties of the Le; gillator, 
to watch over the morals of a country, ahd to guard them againf{t contamina- 
tion; remembering, always, the manner in which they have been formed, 
the fentiments which have, as it were, been incorporat ‘d with them, and 
not forgetting the changes which have been introduced, by ume, into the 
charaéte T and purtuits of the age. With areference to thefe confiderations, 
he thould provide, from time to time, fuch correctives as may be belt calcu 
lated to counteract the prone nefs to vice, which is a charaeriltic of human 
nature, or which may be fuperinduce “d by temporary or local circumi{tances. 
In the exercife of this important duty, he thould not deem any thing, con- 
nected therewith, below his care. It is too much the fathion to confidet 
moral reguiations, becaufe in the particular initance they may ieem trivial, 
unworthy the attention, and pig em to the dignity of the Legiilature. 
Our anceliors were of a very different opinion upon this fubjeét. They 
thought nothing trivial, by which the intereits of re ligion and virtue could 
be promoted, or prote ted. To a deviation from their example, in this re- 
fpect, much of the depravity of modern times may, without doubt, be jufily 
attributed. To confider any thing that is connected with the morals ef a 
country, too imfignificant to deierve the attention of the Legiflator or the 
Mayiftrate, is no lefs ablurd than it would be to diiregard, on account of 
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their minutenefs, a number of fmall ttreams, which if fuffered to take their 
courfe, would foon unite,‘and at length fwell into an irrefifiible and dettruc. 
tive torrent.” 


This is a truth fo felf-evident that a government who fhould refufe 
to acknowledge, or neglect to aét upon, it, would be guilty of fuicide, 
After thefe refletions, fo appofite to his fubje&t, Mr. B. returns to 
the Middlefex eleGtion, and the conduét of Sir Francis Burdett. 


“ It will hardly be contended that the means which have been reforted 
to by Sir Francis Burdett and his friends, during the Middlefex election, like 
the irregular and unjuftifiable expedients which on fuch occafions have been 
but too common, were employed only for eleGtion purpofes. It is plain 
that fuccefs in the county contett was, with thofe perfons, but a fecoudary, 
and, indeed, a very inferior object ;_ that the election in this, as in other places, 
was converted into an occafion to corrupt the remains of loyalty in the 
breafts of the inferior claffes, and to roufe into activity that deftructive fpirit 
which, iffuing from Revolutionary France, had for years endangered the 
exiftence of all law and government throughout the world. That ulterior 
views, of a moft malignant nature, extending infinitely beyond the limits of 
the ele€tion, were in contemplation, is evident, not merely from the charac- 
ter of the agents, employed by the Hon. Baronet, and the nature of the 
mealures adopted by him, but from the language which he has uled fubfe- 
quently to the event of the conte({t at Brentford. Even on the day preced- 
ing the clofe of the poll, in his fpeech from the huftings, he uttered the fol- 
lowing very fignificant expreilion—“ One word more, before we part. 
Let me remind you, that to-morrow terminates this conteti. MWe nearly 
touch the Goal*. 

«© When the fheriffs, for motives belt known to themfelves, but of which 
every one is at liberty to judge, had declared that Mr. Byng and Sir Francis 
Burdett were duly eleéted (a declaration which, with regard to the latter 
gentleman, was notorioufly falle), the Hon. Baronet, in his parting {peech, 
thus addretied the licentious rabble, whom he had, for upwards of a fort- 
night, been goading and inflaming; ‘ 1 think it fit to throw out fome re- 
‘ flections for the consideration of the gentlemen freeholders, and ail the inha- 
* bitants of this great county, with retpect to the degraded and degrading 
fituation, to which the unconftitutional, aad almost unlimited domination of 
an arrogant magistracy have reduced you. This fubject particularly calls 
for your attention. You mufi feel that fome means ought to be deviled 
of reftraining the power which the magiltrales have, for nine years, been 
in the habit of exercifing, in a manner completely lawlefs and unbridled*.’ 
The eleétion being fucce{sfully terminated, a triumphal proceffion was to be 
expected. But who can hear, without horror, that this proceflion was led 
to the Palace of the Sovereign, before the gates of which a band of mufic 
was made to play the gallic revolutionary air of Ca ira/—The following 
day, the newfpapers contained an addrefs of thanks, from Sir Francis Bur- 
dett to the freeholders of Middlefex, in which, after alluding to the prifon 
in Cold Bath-fields, he obferves, that ‘ secret imprisonment, secret trial, and 
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* See a report of the proceedings during the late contefted eleétion for 
the county of Middlefex—Publithed by Jordan, p. 64.” 
* See * Report, &c.” p. 68. 
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secret execullon, are the never failing engines of oppression and tyranny; and that 
innocence can have no security Sut by public trial, public execution, and public cus- 
tody, in the face of day, and hair the eyes of the country at large*.’ The Hon. 
Baronet muft have felt great confidence that thofe whom te had addretied 
were ready, under any pretext, how glaringly falfe foever, for all kinds of 
mifchief, before he a venture to infinuate, that in this country there had 
been any fuch thing as fecret trial, or fecret execution ; or before he could 
urge any thing fo abfurd, as the neceflity of public cuftody, in the face of 
day. He knows full well that trial and execution among~us, have, in 
no one inftance, been secret; that to talk of making the cuftody of prifoners 
public r wn the face of day, and befire the eyes of the country, is arrant nonienfe; and 
that, in fact, fuch cutiody would be no cuftody at all. Society never did, 

and never can, fubfift on fuch terms. It always has been, and always will 
be, necellary, to feparate offenders from the reit of the world; and to con- 
fine them clofe ely, by means of {trong walls, ftrong gates, and ft ong bars— 
to load them, if retractory, with irons—to keep them from all intercourfe 
with their confederates, and even from the eye of the public at large. All 
this is fearcely fuflicient to enable honeft men to fleep quietly in their beds, 
or to walk {ecurely abroad. The leffons inculcated, by the Hon. Baronet 
and his allociates, tend greatly to diminifh the fec urity which has hitherto 
exifted, and confequently to increale the neceflity of clofe and rigorous cuf- 
tody. But of all perfons who are the proper objects of fuch cultody, no one 
can deferve it more (whether the malignity of his offence or the fafety of the 
public be confidered) than he who encourages others to fet at nought the 
authority of the laws, to commit outrages upon the magiftrates, ‘and to 
watch for an opportunity of allaulting and deitroying the places of legal 
confinementt.” 

« Other parts of the Hon. Baronet’s addrefs evince a daring hoftility to 
the perfon of his Sovereign, and to the Britith Monarchy. He fays 4e stands 
ufron a rock from which he cannot be removed by any hired Magistrates, Pa: liaments, 
or Kings. This forced, unnatural, and audacious introduétion of the term 
Kings, with fo infulting an epithet as that which is prefixed to it, muit roufe 
the ‘indignation of every one who has a {park of loyalty in his breait, in fuch 





* Ibid, p. 75 

«+ It isto be feared, that our prifons are fometimes liable to a reproach of 
avery different kind, from that which has been brought againit them by the 
Hon. Baronet and his friends. Inftead of being charged with undue {feve- 
rity, they are fubject to the im putation of too much indulgence. If an of- 
fender confined in them happens to be in eafy circumiiances, or if he be con- 
neCled with a numerous clafs of confederates, bey 10 have confpired with him, 
not merely to infringe the laws, but to engage in a fy{tematic violation of 
them, hoping, by dint of numbers and by > ice, to render them nu- 
gatory: he is fure, while in prifon, to command all the comfortsand luxuries 
of lite, compatible with fuch a fituation. Surely fuch practices are inconfift- 
ent with the difcipline which ought invariably to be maintained in places of 
confinement. On the one hand, certai inly, no unneceflary harfhnefs or rigour 
thould be permitted. But on the other, to convert a prifon into a place.of 


_ eaie and indulgeice, where an offender, with the fingle exception of his con- 


finement, lives as well, or, as is fometimes the cafe, better than in his ufual 
courle, is not only to infult, but to triumph over the laws, and to hold out 
the ftrongeit encouragement to the commiflion of offences,” 
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a manner, as to render any particular reprehenfion of it unneceflary. A fub. 
fequent fentence fairly warrants the con{iruction, that the overthrow of the 
Monarchy is the real object of the writer. He ‘ays, ¢ [ had muclr rather that 
my children and pofterity fhould be poor, in a free and flourithing country, 
than rich in an enflaved and impoverifhed 4imgdom.’ Without advertin 

to the epithets in this paflage, it is impoilible not to be forcibly firuck by 
the diflinction, here made, between the words coun/ry—and kingdom, - |f 
this antithefis be not meant to imply a revolution, fubftituting a republic 
in the place of the monarchical conititution of Great Britain, a revolation 
has taken place in language, cqual to any which has occurred in the po. 
litical eftablifhments, or moral feelings, of mankind.” 


Copious as our extracts have been from this admirable trad, fo 
much of an important nature ftill remains to be noticed, that we 
mutt referve our farther remarks on it for a fubfequent number. In 
the mean time, we truft, it will engage the ferious notice of our go- 
vernment, and our magiftracy, and of every well-wifher to the reli. 
gion and laws of our country. 





~~. 


Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, during the Campaigns of General 
Buonaparte. By Vivant Denon. Tranflated from the French. Ta 
which is added an hiftorical Account of the Invafion of Egypt by th 
French. By E. Kendal, Elq.  Illuftrated by Maps, Views, &c, 
&c. 8vo. 2Vols. Pp. 649. 18s. Crofby and Co. 1802. 


HE tranflator, in his preface, has characterized thefe Travels of 
Mr. Denon with tolerable accuracy. 


« Than the Egyptian Travels of M. Denon, a book more interefting in ils 
fubject, or more fatisfactory in its execution, has feldom iflued from the prefs. 
The country of which it treats, and the circumftances under which it was 

roduced, equal each other in fingularity. Travellers have always intermin- 
gled adventure with obfervation, and their readers have perhaps heen pleated 
to find defcription relieved by action; but few have had opportunities of ant 
mating their works with adventures like thofe in which M. Denon was en- 


gaged, and, with as much truth, it may be faid that few have been capable ef 


turning their opportunities to the fame advantage. An elegant writer, an 
accurate and picturefque obferver, a lively hiftorian, he has brought forward 
. a mafs of information of the moft varied nature, and {uch as only the union 
of his talents and fituation could have permitted him to procure and af 
ford. ‘ This diftinguifhed artift,’ fays General Berthier, ‘ followed to the 
ceataraéts the divifion commanded by General Delaix, partaking its fa- 
tigues and dangers, to examine the magnificent remains with which the 
country is covered. His colle¢tion will furnifh the philofopher with re 
fearches fitted to develope the hiftory of an enlightened people, and the 
Jover of the arts witha fource of inftru€tion and enjoyment.’ In truth, the 
war in Upper Egypt is here depiéied with fo much exaétitude, intelli 
gence, and vividnefs of colour, that the reader fancies him(elf prefent at 
all its tranfaétions ; and this narrative, frequently as painful as it is im 
prefiive, is blended with accounts of archite@ural grandeur never exhibited 
but in Egypt, and views of Nature, and of man, in hike manner character 
iitic of that country. 
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* Nor is it only as a book of general entertainment and knowledge that 
this work is capable of gratifying curiolity. It has great political value. 
It throws light on the pro{pect, behind and before. It thows what Frauce 
has been in “Egy pt, and what the defires to be again. 

«“ The extent and more eminent features of M. Denon’s Travels are fo 
amply and fo ably exprefled ‘in his own pretace, that they do not reijuire 
to be mentioned here's ; but it would perhaps be regarded as negligent, if, 
though the fact be alte ady public, the reader were net, thus at the threth- 
old, reminded, that, at Thebes, he had the good fSetune to find manu- 
feripts in the antique character of the E gyptians, a dilcov ery which may 
be reckoned an epoch in ancient jearning, and which alone would place 
his name among the firit of benefactors to ietters. 

Were it neceflary to pronounce a panegyric on this performance, 
much might alfo be faid on that warmth and reétitude of feeling which 
here clothes the man with as much reputation, as indufiry the traveller ; 
and, as a part of the evidence in fupport of this obfervation, there night 
be cited that franknels, that unqualified indignation, with which the crimes 
of the author’s countrymen are re corded, and the miferies produc ed by 
the warfare they oceationed deplored; crimes and miferies of which men 
of narrow information will not fail to make la: rge account, and the acknow- 
ledgment of which, all things duly confidered, is equally honourable to its 
patron and to itfelf: but, to awaken attention, to illuftrations of Egypt, 
er operations of the French arms, muti beas needlefs as ealy ; and the reft 
will with greater propriety be fubmitted to the judgment of the public ; 
the Tranilator has better oceatién for appeal in his own favour.” 


Certainly much praife is due to the author for many paflages in his 
book, where fentiments, highly honourable to his feelings, are ad- 
Heced ; from which we are difpofed to believe, that, had he béen 
differently fituated, and at full liberty to declare his opinion on all 
points, he would have given the world a very interefting narrative 
indeed, by fpeaking m: uch more fully on topics which he has but 
flight ly touched upon, and by a clear account of many promi inent 
events which he has pafied over in utter filence, and which he in- 
deed, as his book was publifhed in Paris and dedicated to Buona- 
parte, could not but fo pais over. 

The tranflator’s account of the invafion prefixed to the work, 
indeed, a mere fketch, ufetul only for afcertaining dates. He has 
fallen into an egregious error, by adopt ing as true the accounts of 
the French which are known, in m: iny ref ipects, to be grofsly falfe; 
and in rejecting, on fuch authority, the narrative of Mr. Morier and 
the aflertions of Sir Sidney Smith, refpecting the maflacre of the gar- 
rifon of Jatfa, and the poifoning of the fick and wounded French 
foldiers, in the difgraceful retreat ef the Conqueror of Italy from 
the walls of Acra. Wecanaflure Mr. Kendal, on the beft authority, 
that thofe facts are ftriétly true to the full extent to which they have 
been ever ftated, and we truft, therefore, that fhould the book before 
us ever pals to a fecond edition, he will do ali he can to atone for 
his conduct in giving currency to a real mifteprefentation, of a very 
{erious nature, under the pretence of correcting an imaginary one,— 
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The tone too in which he Ypeaks of Sir Sipney SmituH and Mr, 
Morier, on this fubject, is highly prefumptuous and unbecoming, 
There are other mifreprefentations which muft not be fuffered to pafs 
without notice. When Admiral Brueys lay with his fleet in the ba 
of Aboukir, Mr. Kendal tells us, ** Bonaparté fent officers of engi- 
neers and artillery, who convinced the admiral that he could receive 
no protection from the fhore,” and that, in the event of the arrival 
of the Britifh fleet ** his only refource was in cutting his cables, 
and that it was of the firft urgency for him.” Buonaparté is farther 
{tated to have been greatly alarmed when he learnt that the admiral 
perfifted in preferving his ftation, and that he fent one of his aids de 
camp to him with peremptory orders to fail; but -the aid-de-cam 
was (very fortunately for the believers of this affertion) killed on the 
road. It was natural enough tor a Frenchman to calumniate a dead 
Admiral, in order to flatter the diving Conful, particularly in a coun- 
try where he incurred no danger of contradiction: but we are nota 
little furprized, that an Englifhman fhould repeat and circulate a 
ftatement the very reverfe of which we believe to be the fact; viz, 
that Brueys only remained on the Egyptian coaft in compliance with 
the exprefs orders of Buonaparté himfelf. ‘This queftion was fully 
difcuffed by the able editors of the Intercepted Letters from Egypt, to 
which we muft refer our readers for a right underftanding of it.— 
Tt is farther incorrectly ftated by the tranflator, that the manceuvre 
of cutting the enemy’s line was taught to the Britifh navy by Admi- 
ral Jervis. That manoeuvre was practifed by Lord Howe, and by 
other Britith admirals, long before Admiral Jervis had any opportu- 
nity for practifing it.—Again, on French authority, he juftifies the 
inhuman maflacre of the innocent inhabitants of Alexandria, by ftat- 
ing it to have been neceflary for ‘* fubduing the enemy ;” and that, 
“< as foon as he was matter of the city and forts, Bonaparté gave or- 
ders for {paring the inhabitants.” All which is notorioufly falfe, it 
being well known’ that the avowed object of that premeditated mafla- 
cre was to firike terror into the Egyptians, and {o to prevent all far- 
ther oppofition to the French. Thefe mifreprefentations are inex- 
cufable in a writer who profefles to give an bifforical {ketch of fo im- 
portant an expedition. 

Mr. Denon makes a fhrewd remark on the policy of Buonaparté in 
not fuffering his troops to remain, even for a fhort time, at Alexan- 


dria, which would have enabled them to perceive the fterility of the | 


country; and have excited difcontents among them; and he very 
pleafantly deicribes their furprize on their arrival at Beda, at the 
end of their firftday’s march, ** where they expected to find a vil- 
Jage, built and peopled like thofe of Europe; but there was nothing 
but a well, covered with ftones, through which diftilled a little 


muddy and brackifh water, which, collected in cups, was diftribut- | 


ed among them in little rations, Jike brandy.” If we were to judge 
only from M. Denon’s account, and had never read thofe Intercepted 
Letters which were not intended for the public eye, we fhould be- 
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lieve that the troops bore the infamous deception which had been 
practifed upon them with the greateft patience, philofophy, and good 
humour. On many trying occafions noticed by the author, they 
certainly difplayed thefe good qualities. 

It appears from thefe travels that the Beys and the Mamelucs were 
much more formidable enemies than they were reprefented in the 
French official accounts. ‘They frequently engaged the French for 
many hours with the greateft obftinacy, and fometimes defeated them, 
notwithftanding the immenfe difadvantages under which they labour- 
ed, both in point of weapons and of military tactics, which defect 
was by no means adequately compenfated by fuperiority of numbers. 
It is well known that when the French firft advanced from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo, the Arabs cut off every man who ftrayed even fifty 

ards from the columns. ‘* Le Mireur, a diftinguifhed officer, was 
affaffinated * at a hundred paces from the advanced guard, in confe- 
quence of having failed to pay attention, through a melancholic ab- 
{traction of mind, to an invitation to keep with the reft. Adjutant 
Delanau, in crofling a ravin, was made a prifoner at the diftance of 
a few paces from the army; a price was oftered for his ranfom; the 
Arabs quarrelled about the fharing it; and, to fettle the difpute, 
they burnt his brains.” Several fimilar inftances to that difplayed at 
the clofe of this fentence, of ignorance of French phrafeology are 
exhibited in the courfe of this tranflation. Bruler la cervelle is to 
blow out the brains; but the author being unacquainted with the 
phrafe, and knowing only that druder fignified to burn, he was led to 
adopt the literal tranflation. 

The author, wifhing to remove the impreffion made by the pub- 
lication of the /ntercepted Letters before alluded to, afcribes them to 
a crowd of traders and contractors who had followed the army, in 
the hope of gain, and who, finding their expected refources cut off 
by the deftruétion of the French fleet, and the clofe blockade of Alex- 
andria, vented their rage and difappointment by mifreprefenting the 
fituation of the country and the ftate of the army. But he choofes 
to forget that the moft important of thefe letters were written by 
perfons of a different defcription, by men who from their fituation 
could not be deceived, and by confidential officers who were not 
likely to mifreprefent. It is poflible, indeed, that the wants expe- 
rienced by the army, in point of food, may have been exaggerated, 
but even M. Denon’s own account is fufficient to confirm in. fub- 
ftance the ftatements of which he complains. Still he exerts all, his 
eloquence to induce Frenchmen to flock to Egypt, and it is evident, 





* Tt is worthy of remark, that in the French accounts of military events, 
every Frenchman killed by anenemy, who will not tamely fubmit to’ be 
plundered and enilaved, is modeftly faid to be essassinated, while every 
fuch enemy put to death by a Frenchman is only killed. Rev. 
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from divers paflages in his book, that he, and, of courfe, Buona- 
act has an eye to the tuture culonization of that country, 


« Let us turn to behold our triumphs and the peace re-open 7 port of 
pe xaindria to fages, to indy trious cultivators, tou elul traders, plant- 
ers in fine ; who, without ws wming themelves becaule Airica ie $ not 
relemble Lurope, will oblerve that nm bygypta man may « ibtain for three 
fous a day’s jubtittence of the beit rice in the world; that a part of the 
lands which are no longer mundated may be brought into tlth and pal- 
ture by canals; that wind-mills would ratie the water to a greater he. 
than in: poremills at preient einploved, and by which fo Mahy OXEN are cx- 
hau ed, aed lo many hands occupted ; that the iJands of the Nile, and 
the g eater part ol the Delta, wait ony for American p anters, to produce 
fine uya.-canes fiom a foil that does not devour men in return: ap- 
proaching Kawa, and proceed ng beyond it, they will ce that the sroun 
on ly wants amchoration to ae it the teal of eve Ty other, tor piautas 
tions of Indigo and cotton of eve ry pecies 5 that, while they ace making 
a prudent and certain fortune, thy will breathe a pure and whole 
atmofphere, on the banks of a fertilizing and navigable river; they wil 
fee a new colony, with cities ready built, (kilful workmen, aceuflomed to 
labour and to the climate, with whole atliitance, and with that of canals 
which are traced to their hands, they will m a few years, create new 
provinces, the future abundance of which is not queitionable, fince mo- 
dern induliry will reitore to them their ancient ipleadour.” 


ome 


But notwithilanding this tempting defcription, we fu'peet that 
M. Denon and his matter will &nd a confiderable difficulty in per- 
fuading any of the troops who were « engaged in this exped ition to 
return to Keypr. 

M. Denon had a full opportunity < ifforded him for eratifying his 
love of antiquities, by beine allowea to accom pany General Defaix 
in his expedition to Upper E: gvpt for the purpafes of levying contri- 
butions on the wretched inhabitants, and eltablithing ~ fraternal 
hee nent of the French. In their march they were nitantly 

harraffed by the Beys, and at one time by a large body of en -athufiafts 
from Mecca, with whom they had many bloody rencontres, ‘The 
account of one a‘tion will fuffice to fhew that the Beys were not 
enemies to be defpifed, and that the Arabs and Mamelucs, however 
interior ts the French in difcipline and in weapons, were at leatt 
equal to them in courage. 


« Delaix learned that Mirat was at Sediman, where he was preparing 
to meet and give battle to the French: De aix iefolved to commence the 
attack: as ‘oon as he had left the open and cultivated country, and en- 

tered on an un, uterrupted fuiface where the eye could afcert: Lin his num- 
- , he was atlaulted by crics 01 ferocious J09 s but the enemy deterred till 
the mor ow the victory of which he believed hy f feeure, Th ve night 
was patled by the ma: mluks in carouials within their ca: 1p; ia the dark, 
their patrols infulted the French pickets, by mimicking their language.-— 
At the dawn of day, they formed into a ho y tw 
letler bodies: foon afer, Ah French faw Mia: 


qaamliks, and eight or ten thouiand Arabs, lining 


llow fquare, flanked by two 
al-bey, at the head of hits 
the horizon for two 

miles, 
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miles. A val’ey lay between the two armies, which multi be pafed hefore 
the French could attack tieirenemy. Searcely dtd Ma at fee them in this 
difadvantigeous potition be tore he fur;ounded them o 
them with a brave.y which approached to tury. The clo enels of the 
French b ely revidered the number of his men of no advantage to him. 


is 


ni 


des, Charging 


Their muiquetry did 
man hiks topped, VA heeled tis i! to fake fo ti vit, and lod 7 i | {-}] on ope 


greatexecuuion, and repalicd him forthe time ‘the 
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of the tquadrous, wh eh they com letely levelled with the 
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who were not killed, b 
ment uncovered the enc my to ihe centre of the French: it made ufe of the 
injiant to give a heavy fre: the mamluks opped and wheeled once more. 
Thole of the qu idron who were not killed came into the ranks. The 
French were attacked by the whole body agam, no longer with the eries 
of victory but with tho‘e of rage: valour “was equal y minifeiled on either 
fide: the barre's of the French mu quets were ha ked by the abres of the 
mam uks; their hor‘es were precipitated on them ranks, without fhaking 
them; the an mals tell back at the tgit of the hayenets: their riders turn- 
ed them, hoping to orce the ranks be thetr ku ks: the Frei h, who knew 
that their fat.ty d pended upon ther union, pre ed together without dif 
order, and attacked without « te Ma ae the ca Naive Was every where, 
but there was no battle: the ill-etucce s of the attempts of the mamluks 
had driven them wild with fur, : t ey threw their arms which could not 
otherwiie have reached the French; as if this battle were to have been 
the la t, the troops were auared with fie ocks, warhke iniiruments, pil- 
to's, battie-axes, and thowers of fabres. Tho’e who were di'mounted 
crept under the bayonets, endeav urmg to cut the legs of the fold  E- 
the dying collected their tiength and full ‘ruggled with the dyimg, and 
their blood, which mipgled whie wd ank the autt, did not appea e their 
aninolity, One of the French, p.ow.ate, had cloed with an expiring 
mamluk, whom he hold by the throat: * How,’ faid an officer, ‘in your 
fituation, can you | ' to thockig?’—* You,’ replied he, 
‘talk very well, at your cafes; but | have but a moment to live, and I 
wilh to enjoy it a fittle.’ 
“ The enemy had (u pended his attack; he had committed great flaugh- 
| tuation of 


', ; ” 
sPabdaty i) ally Litil 


ter among the French, im falling back he did not tly; and the 
the latter was not improved: tarcely bad he retired, when he opened a 
battery which bad hitherto been concea ed, ond which at each diicharge, 
carried off ix or e:xght folders. For a moment, the French were lott in 


contiernation and fiupor; the number of the wounded increafed every tn- 


ftant. To give the word to march was to bend to the courage of dhe 
encmy, and to expo.e (hem elves to every [pectes of danger; not to do 
fo, was to sive viele s extent to the evil, and to expofe the whole army 
to defiruction: to march was to aba: don the wounded, and to obandon 
them Was lo give then up to certum deains a d ead ul errs Wyiiance in all 
wars, and nore ¢€ pecially in the harbanan war they were carevi fon. 
1) faix, diitras ted wth the alternative, remamed motu niels a mon ents 
at length, the general intereit commanded him to act, the voice of ne- 
ceflity drown. d that oF the ut fortunate wounded, and the army >egan 
ils march. The only choice was between victory and total devruet On > 
the extremity of this fituation to umted the mterefts of all, that the army 
was only as one individual. and that, to {peak of the brave, every man of 
which it was compoiyd ought to be mentioned: the light artillery, com- 
inandcd 
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manded by the ardent Tournerie, did prodigies of addrefs and celerity: and 
while this difmounted fome of the vyuns of the mamluks, the grenadiers 
came up; the battery was abandoned; the cavalry, panic-ftruck, fell 
back, wheeled, fled, chifappeared like a vapour, and left the French with- 
out an enemy to oppole. 

“ Never was the e a battle more terrible, a victory more brilliant, or 
catafirophe more unexpected. The actual advantage gained by the bat. 
tle of Sediman was that of detaching the Arabs from the mamluks; but 
much was to be added on the ‘core of the impretiion of the French tactics 
on the fears of the latter. Murat-bey, no longer hoping to break the 
lines of the infantry, to repul He, or even to refiit them, reduced the French 
army to the occupation of following alight and rapid enemy, who, in his 
cealelefs precantion, left it neither repofe nor fecurity. Vhe war carried 
on by the French became the fame as that of Anthony among the Par- 
thians: the Roman legions putting to flight battalions without obtaining 
fuccefles, found refifiance only in the {pace the enemy left before them; 
but, exhaufied with daily lofles, fatigued with victories, they glad'y lett 
the country of a people who, always conquered but never lubjugs ited, came 
on the morrow of a defeat to harrafs, with increafed audacity, thole to 


whom, on the preceding evening, they had abandoned a field of battle by 
which the victor never gained an advantage. 


na 


parte only allumed the /urname of Ali, by way of diftinction, and not 

with any view of paffing for a Turk; that on the contrary ** he 
always caufed himi{elf to be confidered” as a Chriftian. Did the 
writer of this note ever read the memorable proclamation of Ali Buo- 
naparte to the natives of Egypt, in which he publickly renounced 
Cbrifi, and, of courte, Chrifiianity? \t may fuit the Firft Conful 
and his advocates to forget this fact, but it will be remembered and 
recorded by the hiftorian of thefe times. 

Mr. Denon thus defcribes his firft view of Thebes. 


In a note (by the tranflator we fuppofe) we are told that Buona- 


“« At nine o’clock, turning the end of a chain of mountains which form- 
ed a promontory, the French fudden!ty beheld the feat: of the antique 
‘Thebes, in all its developement; Thebes, of which Homer has painted 
the extent in a tingle word, the hundred-e rated Vhebes, a poctic and empty 
expreflion, confidently repeated through a feries of ages. Detceribed ina 
few pages dictated to Herodotus by the Igyptian prieiis, and copied ever 
fince by all other hitiorians; celebrated tor a fuccettion of kings whole 
wildom has placed them in the rank of gods, for laws which were revered 
without being undertiood, for fciences confided to pompous and enig- 
matic infcriptions (thole Jearned and earliefi:_ monuments of the aris, which 
time itfelf has forborne to injure ;) this aban done ‘d fanctuary, intulated by 
barbarifm, and returned to the defert whence it was conquered ;_ this ei ity, 
ina word, perpetually wrapped in that veil of myttery by which even co- 
loflules are magnified ; this exiled city, which the mind no longer dicovers 
but through the mifls of time, was full a phantom fo gigantic to our ina- 
gination, that the army, at the fight of its ‘cattered reine, halted of itfels, 
and, by one fpontaneous imp ulie, grounded ifs arms, as if the potictlon 
of the remains of this capital had been, the object of its glorious labours, 
had completed the conqueii of the Egyptian territory, 
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« The fituation of Thebes ts as beautiful as fan y can concerve it; the 
extent of its ruins leaves no doubt that it was as vai as its renown has re- 

reiented: the width of Egypt not beng tuthcicnt to contain it, it has 
refted its extremities on the two chars of mountoins by which it as bor- 
dered, and its tombs fil they valley to the weit, far into the devert. 

« Four little towns divide the relies of the edifi-es of Laebes: and the 
river, by the Weak desings of Ils coure, would ieem to be proud ol tlow- 
ing am! ‘dit its ruins. 

«* Between twelve and one o’clock the French arrived in a defert which 
was the burying ground; the rock, cut on its inclined plane, prefented, 
on three tides of a tquare, regular apertures behind which double and tre- 
ble gallevies and chambers have fe. ved tor tepulchres, Denon and Deiaix 
entered this place on horeback, believing that .t could only be an aty- 
lum of peace and lence; but they had tcareely committed them elves to 
the darknets of the galleries before they were atlailed with javelins and 
fiones by encmies whom they coud not dicover: an end was thus put to 
their obtervations; and they afterwards learned that thefe oblcure retreats 
were mhabited by a confiderable popul: ion, being part of the people of 
Kurnu, im company with their flocks: that, contracting, apparently from 
their abodes, ferocious habits, they were a.mott alw ays i rebellion againit 
authority, and were become the terror of the ne ivhbourhood: too much 
in hatie to forma more ainple acquaintance with thele people, they fled 
with precipitation; and, for this time. they law Thebes only as they gal- 
loped. 

« |t would have been inte efling to examine thefe tombs more particue 
larly, but when the French returned to it a fecond tume they were fired 
upon; ona third occatron, they cane in actual hoitility to the ne ighbour- 
hood; and when tranquillity was reitored, they torbore to rik ats difiurb- 


ance by the attempt. 


That the progrefs of the French army was frequently marked by 
rapine, defolation, and murder, is a fact which our author admits 
and laments, though, in one folitary inftance. he makes a feeble at- 
tempt to palliat , if mot to excuie, thete enormities.—But this we 
are difpofed to confider as a facrifice made by his feelings to his fitua- 
tion; for he certainly ditplays, on other occafio.s, great humanity 
and great good ienie, and the e 5 sublic of letters is more indebted to 
his {cientific refearches than to all the united labours of ins colleagues. 
With his account of the Arab all vators, we fhall coociude this ar- 
ticle, meaning to refume the tubjeet in cur next, when we fhall 
prefent our readers with Mr. Denon’s deteription of fome of the many 
sekonihcnnt remains of antiquity which he defi ribes with the {kill of 
a matter and the temper of an cathulta‘t, 


“ The families of the Atrab-cultivato s on the border of the defert, 
where the French now were, precut an image o that t anqu! | monotony 
which 1s never ditiurbed by the ‘hock of a tingle novelty, « hat calm 
which leaves a length of time between each event of life. of that quiet 
where eve y thing uceeeds peaceably im the ‘oul, where little by little an 
emotion be omes a fentiment, Or ai habituce a principle, where, in a 
word, the highteti impretiion ts analized; and this to the degree, that, Th 
gonverfing wath this delcription ei men One js alvogether aiionilhed to find 
in 
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in them the most nicest diftin@tions, and the moft delicate fentiment, by 
the fide of the moft ablolute ignorance. 

“ A few fides of walls, to which thev add a cover of firaw, fuffice for 
their habitation. Within a few paces is a dove cot, built of earth dried in 
the fun, and divided into compartments in the interior, for the accommoda- 
tions of each family of pigeons. The door is circular, at the bottom of the 
dove cot: In the middle, is a little opening for the admiffion of air; this is 
fhut every night to fecure the colony from the fhacals. Near this is the 
fow!l-houte, leis elevated, and {maller, having no divifion wisiin. The hut 
is the principal apartment, that of the women, and that to which the men 
retire when they are apprehenfive of acold night. To the ef fablithment 
belong dogs, who make no part of the family, and who live leparate from it 
as defentive allies, a ghazal, and a kite, both of which are alfo free aflociates; 
the pigeons and chickens are the only domeftics... The derdaks, which are 
deebieg pots, the dallasses*, or jars for cle aring the water of the Nile, and 
a few poringers, are nearly all the utenfils of the houfe.’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








ee —_—— 


Vindication of the Political Condué of ihe Right Hon. WP. Windham 
addreffed to his opponents at the late eleétisn for the city of Norwich. 
Svo. Pp. 82. 2s. 6d. Cobbett and Morgan. 1802. 


ID the political condu& of this eminent ftatefman ftand in need 

of vindication, the arguments adduced in fupport of it by this 
able and refpe&table writer woutd Afford a fatisfactory vindication of 
it to any man who was open to conviction: but t, we fear, that the 
body of perfons to whom they are addreffed contains but very few of 
that defcription. © When we fay however that Mr. W.’s public con- 
duct ftands in no need of vindication, we are very far from thinking 
that the writer who unde:takes to vindicate it is e: nployed ina worl: 
of fupererogation ; for, in thefe ftrange, eventful times, it is unhappily 
neceilary to defend, by laboured argument, the molt plain and obvious 
truths, in order to countera& the effect of the refolute attempts which 
are almoft daily made to confute and overturn them. 

The author puts in a ftrong point of view the grofs abfurdity of 
fending a reprefentative to Parliament fo fettered as to leave him no 
will of hisown. ‘ What,” he afks, “* muft be the entire reprefen- 
tation of the empire, made up of the fe ftrange compounds of weak- 
nefs, and fubfervience ?”” Would Parliament be, as it legitimately 

ought to be, the depofitory of the public mind, the treafury of the 
general wifdom, if, by this dominion cre€ted over it, all its falutary 
powers of deliberation were overawed and controlled, and the legifla- 
tive counfels oi the country were turned into a chamber of deputation, 
governed and initructed by-the humours and viciflitudes of public opi- 
nion ? How could talent and virtue have their rightiul authority in 
fuch an aifembly, difgraced by the badges, and reftrained by the fet- 
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ters of popular fervitude ? How could your member conf{cientioufly 
confult tor you, if he was driven to the oracles of the general opinion, 
before he could propofe or accede toa public meafure ; it lie were obliged 
to cringe at the levees and anti-chambers of the fovereign people, and to 
“wait the imperial commands of that worft and moft fickle of tyrants ?" 

Molt certainly fuch an affemblage of perfons would refemble no- 
thing fo little as a Britith Houfe of Commons ; and God help the poor 
nation whofe laws were to be framed by fuch a fet of miferable auto- 
matons. Certainly Mr. Windham w ould not be qualified for fuch a 
meeting. The author’s obfervations on the war are juit, but they will 
make little impreflion, we fear, on the good citizens of Norwich, the 
worthy friends of Mefirs, Smith and Fellowes. On the ftrange fuppofi- 
tion that jacobinifm is extin@, his notions are as correct as thofe of 
Mr. Bowles, noticed in a former article. 


« In vain thall I be told that the fpirit of jacobiniim, againit which we 
were compelled to take up arms, is extinct. [| thall be flow to believe, that 
a danger, hich can allume every thape , and wear eve ry dilguile, is on that 
account, lefs formidable. Through all the changes it has undergone, through 
all the vicitlitudes of its exiltence, that power, which has got pofletlion of 
the phyfical ttrength and political force in France, has been faithful to its 
purpoles. A deep and implacable hatred to England, has been the life and 
‘foul of its policy. Whatever iactions have, from time to time, ffrutted theic 
hour upon the tiage, they have adhered to a rigid dramatic unity, in which 
every icene haftens to the grand catafirophe, the detiruction of E ngland.” 

«If it were perinitted to me in the compats-of this addreis, | think that 
it might be fhewn that jacobiailm is not wholly extinét; that neither in 
France e, nor in that unfound part of this country, which cherithes a iympathy 
-with France, the real- effential mitchief of jacobinifm has been detiroyed. 
The fallacy of thofe who reaton, as if nothing was to be appre hended irom 
that quarter, arifes from too partial, or too haity a mode of confidering the 
politic al proceedings of France. Becaufe her government exhibits a moc kery 
of arbitrary iway, in the perion of a man, who has built a temporary de(pot- 
ifm upon the m ilitary power of his country, ts ail falutary dread, all tober 

cautious policy, to be denounced and abdicated? Are we to (hut our eyes 
to the dangers that menace us, becaufe our adverlary has changed bis wea- 
pons? Buonaparte iflues, 1t mult be admitted, no manifelioes, proclaiming 
a defign to plant rebellion in every country that furrounds him. But hall 
we raihly conclude, that his malice 1s dead; that his envy of our commer- 
cial greainefs, our naval lupes iority, is fubdued ? > France may fill be formid- 
able, though the reign of the ak i the dominion of terror, and the fowe- 
reignty of the guillotine have been abolifhed. Pe thaps the 1s the more tors 
midable, that there is no palpably apparent feature of hoiiillity in her policy; 
that you are not able to define and point out the {pecific caule of alarm im 
her tran{aétions, and that her machinations are flirowded in myfle y and 
darkne!s. When the avowed herfelf the patron of univerfal fedition, when 
fhe claimed a parental relation to the foul pailions of revolt and difcontent, 
the magnitude of the mi'chiel the meditated, the unam biguc us undi guited 
guality of the evil, rou'ed a ipirit of provident refiliance against her.. When 
her hoftile mind broke out in overt acis, and her own revolutionary ty rann 
ailumed no di‘guife, but appeared in its appropriate drefs of aorrors, we felt 
an abhorrence of her procedures, that almoit kindled us to phrenzy. She 
was 
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was cut off not only from ali infidious connexion with us, but almoft from 
the common family of nature, who e ‘ac.ed laws ihe had broken, whole re 
fpecied ulages the had deitroyed, and who e duties the had expunged {rom 
her favage and perveited code. She held no connexion with civilized Ey. 
rope; fhe was cut afunder from thofe, among whom the iaw of God and of 
man, was held in reverence. In {uch a flate, the enemy was comparatively 
impotent. But from a courteou. enemy, with whom you are exchanging 
the forced civilities of {mothe.ed haie, every thing is to be dreaded. When 
he has fubdued your jealouly, and foitened your fuperiiitious abhorrence of 
his principles, he has bound the fentinels that thould alarm you againft his 
approach. 


The author truly obferves, that if thefe apprchenfions were really 
felt by Mr. Windham, as they certainly were, and by us alfo, it was 
his duty to fubmit them to Parliament at thetime ; and fubfequent events 
have fully demonftrated their juftice. Equally accurate is the author’s 

inion of Buonaparte, his power, his views, and defigns. On thefe 
laft he reafons much at length, and with equal energy and truth. 


«* Let any man, who recolleéts the divifions of territorial power, in what 
may now be called antient Europe, confider well the eno:mous and bloated 


mais of conquelt which the peace has fecured to France. If the Roman _ 


empire, in that fullnuefs of its growth, when, according to one of its hiftorians, 
sud magnitudine laboravit, was enabled to acti as the arbiter and oppretfor of 
the whole civilized world; Francg, at this moment, does not prefent an 
‘image of greatnels lefs fearful. Do you imagine that the will be content 
with the mere inaciive means of mischief; and that, with all the ports of 
the Mediterranean under her key, the will courteoully cherith and protect 
the commerce of Great Britain? This would be giving a new friend, who 
was fo recently your moft a¢tive enemy, not only more credit for the fince- 
rity of his reconcilement, than a fober and provident policy would authorize ; 
byt the French government itfelf would exlibit a ridiculous departure from 
its mot habitual and moti cherifhed plans, if fuch infiruments of annoyance 
were permitted to flumber.” 


After hearing that his Confular Majefty has ample means of an- 
noying us, he proceeds to fhew that his inclination to injure us is at 
leaft equal to his power. 


“ To fum up the whole, it is evident, that on the perfonal difpofitions 
of Buonaparté, the fate of this country mult foon depend. No well 
cemented union of powers leagued againit unjuft agyrandizement, no mutual 
confidence, no common couniels, Thefe have been fuffered to be broken by 
the intrigue and cunning of the enemy. We have played the game into 
his hands. The jacobin has fubdued us by negociation as well as by arms. 
By the dexterity of his diplomatic fcience, he bas rendered all the old re- 
Jations of the world ob/olete and antiquated. He has fhut the door of Eu- 
rope upon us, and driven us from all patti¢ipation in iis concerns. In the 
mean time, the right hand of our government feems to have forgot.its cum- 
ning. Without trembling, without flirring, we have fuffered him to difle& 
and embowel the whole German empire, after having won over, by his in- 
trigues, that remaining portion of continental power, which it ought to have 
been our folicitude to have preferved, as a basrier to his ulurpations. Large 
territories 
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territories added to his dominion, ftrong places feized, kingdoms confoli- 
into his empire, antient powers crumbled into duft; thefe are now 
become a fort of daily occurrence, hardly worthy of being called events. 
So far from being matters of provident trembling precaution, they are not 
anticipated by our minifters, but announced to them. . ‘They read of them 
jp the common journals with as little emotion, as the lift of births or marri- 
s. The igteliigence of {tupendous revolutions reaches them by the fame 
aveyues through which they are circulated to the loweft mechanic. Thus 
difciplined into the indolent habit of bearing our own infignificance, confi- 
dered by others, and gradually taught to coniider ourfelves as nothing in the 
affairs of Europe, whence is it that we derive hope, or fatisfaction? Is it in 
being locked up in our houfe, while thefe enormities are committed under 
our windows, that we place our fecurity ? 

“To have foreieen thefe things, and to have direéted the ftrength of the 
country againit them, wou'd have been that union of wifdom and virtue, 
which ufually conducts to fafety. To have forefeen them, without makin 
provilions againft them, would have been the confummation of 
treachery and cowardice in thole, who wielded the public refources. But 
neither to have forefeen them, nor to have taken one meafure of preventive 

licy againft them, is a proot of that imbecility and rathnets, which, while 
it would difgrace the regulation of a parith, mutt foon pull down the ftrength 
and the fecurity of an empire. But all thefe contingencies were predicted 
by Mr. Windham; not with the ralhnefs of conjecture, but pointed out 
with the firi¢tnels of demonfiration. Every day brings a freth accompli(h- 
ment of that which was dreaded by wile and good men, from the fatal peace 


we have figned.” 


Having proved that all Mr. Windham’s predictions esipstting the 
confequences of the peace have been verified, and having completed 
the jultification of his public chara@ter, he adds fome few juft remarks 
on his private character. 


“To thew, that Mr. Windham was not undeferving of the honour of 
being elected a reprefentative for your city, 1 might have enumerated the 
virtues of his private life: but the very fide he has taken in the political 
queftions of the day, the zeal and the intrepidity he has exhibited in defence 
of the in{litutions of the civilized world, the fympathy he has felt for perfe- 
cuted, deferted loyalty, the abhorrence he has breathed againit the difturbers 
of their country, thefe are above the mere trick of a politician; they are 
teftimonies of great and {plendid qualities. Lntregritatem atque abstinentiam 
tanti viri enumerare, injuwia fuerit virtutum. I might have enlarged on the 
powers of a mind, richly ttored with whatever of ufeful or {plendid, is to be 
derived from the treafures of antient or modern literature ; on the bright- 
nefs of his imagination, and the {weetnets of his difcourle. But to this tort 


of merit, the citizens of Norwich are impaflive. They take no cognizance, 


of fuch things as thefe. They are a apes of goods not marketable among 
them, and confequently of an infinitely inferior value among them, than that 
coarler commodity, a mean fubfervience to their humours and caprices. But 
before the tribunal of honeft and enlightened men, who love their religion, 
who love their country, before good men, his charaéter will be fairly etti- 
mated. And if an unbending rectitude and confiitency of endeavour, afier 
a great and valuable good, not the fpurious good, the purfuit of which has 


deluged the world with blood, but the good which is the refult of wife laws 
and 
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and ftronginftitutions; if a love of human kind, not exemplified in tem. 
rizing pufillanimous compliances with the l:centious and drunken will of 
milguided and brutalized multitudes, but i generous and enlarged ichemes 
of thinking and action; if thee ave pledges to be exacted o! public men, 
Ahe has given us moit fuliand ample .ecurity, By eniigitened men, his aims 
will be perceived and underiioud. By half witted poliucians, the pupils of 
French philofophy, who are intoxicated by that unhappy mixture of ipecg- 
lation and ignorance, of vanity and weakuneis, which darkens and con:ounds 
the human intellect, they wall be neither adinired nov underitood. The in- 
fects of that in‘erior: region of the air, are indued with perceptions filted 
only for the circle, around which they flutter. Their utmott ambition is 
mean. The furthest height to which they afpire is fill degradation.” 





The caufe of the enmity which the citizens of Norwich, at leaf 
the majority # them in numbers, not in property or refpefability, bear 
‘to Mr. Windham, is, very juftly afcribed to the part which he took, 
as a member of Parliament, in fupprefling thofe treafonable and fedi- 
tious focieties which were clofely connected with the French jacobin 
clubs, and which contained in them not a few of the worthy electors 
of this anciesit city. That Mr. W. will long incur the enmity of 
fuch men we have no doubt, becaufe we are certain he will always 
continue to deferve it. Loyalty and treaion can never fhake hands, 
We cannot but feel, however, for the found part of the city of Nor- 
wich, who are, moit weetulky degraded by the late triumph of the 
jacobin faction. 
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The Infidel and Christian Philosophers; or the last Hours of Veltaire and Addison 
contrasted. A Poem. 4to. Pr, 18. 1s. Rawion, Kingfion upon Hull ; 
Vernor and Hood, London. 1802, 


TAs BOrY ER attempts to place in a proper point of view, and to int 
prels on the pub ic mind, the oppofite effecis of religion and {cep- 
tici/m, even in this irantitory wor'd, is delerving of praife, whatever be the 
degree of ability which he dilplays in thesexecution of fo laudable a tatk. 
In one of our early volumes we took occafion to cuntrait the death-bed 
feenes of that pious chrillian Matnet pu Paw and of the {coffing 
infidel Votraine®*; ina {ublequent volume we noticed, with merited com- 
mendation, a fermon by Mr. Agutter, in which the laft hours of the {ceptic 
Hume and of the religious Dr. Jounson, were compared}; and we took 
up the Tre poom Befors us, With the fame favourable prepoffeffions for the 
author which fimilar attempts will ever excite in our mind. In an adver- 
tifement p-efixed to the poem, he givés us the fol'owing account of it. 

“ The melancholy and affecting circamfances attending the death of the 


‘celebrated Voirainxe, as related by the Abbé Barruel, in his memoirs of 
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* See Anti-Jacobin Review. t Idem. 
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Poetry. 305 
inifm, and corroborated by the teftimony of that worthy and truly re- 
fpectable philofopher M. de Luc,* having made a deep impreflion on the 
mind of the author of the following poem, he has therein endeavoured to 
ace thofe circumfiances in a ftriking point of view; and, in order to thew 
the power of religion on the human mind, and its fuperior efficacy in ad- 
minifiering confolation and fupport in the hour of ficknefs and of death, he 
has contratied the laft moments of the fceptic Philofopher, with thofe of the 
jous and virtuous Apprson. 

« Whatever opinion thole perfons who honour this performance with a 
perufal, may entertain of its execution, the author is induced to hope, that 
the {entiments he has endeavoured to inculcate will at leaft fecure him from 
the cenfure, if they cannot eniure him the applaufe, of all whofe approba- 
tion he is moft folicitous to obtain.” 

Such a hope cannot be ill founded in a country in which, though it cer- 
tainly contains fome infidels and a numerous horde of {ceptics, the great 
mafs of the people are not yet afhamed to profefs their fin®ere belief in the 
pure unadulterated doétrines of Chrift.—That our readers may form theic 
own judgment of the author’s poetical talents we fhall Jay two extracts be- 
fore them; the firft in which the bard addreffing himlelf to young {ceplics 
paints the death of Voltaire; the fecond, the parting interview between 
Addifon, and his friend, the Earl of Warwickt a faihionable young man, 
of very irregular habits of life. 

« View yon pale wretch, who late with haughty pride, 
Like you his Saviour and his God deny’d. 
Mark how his fiery eye-balls glaring roll, 
And thew the anguith of his tortar’d foul! 
Hear him, when grinding pains his frame affail, 
His num’rous crimes, his blaf{phemies bewail ; 
And with heart-rending fighs, and tears, implore 
That fov’reign mercy which he fcorn’d before ! 
While fenfe of con{cious guilt and black defpair 
Still on his lips.arreft th’ half-utter’d pray’r! 
In vain around his atheift colleagues itand, 
A greatly obdurate officious band, 
Intent with all that friendfhip can fuggeft, 
To lull his agitated foul to reit: 
With horrid imprecations fierce he cries, 
(Reproach and fury flafhing from his eyes,) 
‘ Avaunt ye wretches! hence! nor aggravate 
‘ The cruel torments of my dreadful fiate! 
‘ ’Twas ye accurs’d, who help’d me to procure 
« Thofe unexampled miferies I endure ; 
‘ To thefe atrocious crimes how juftly due, 








_— 


* See Mem. Jacob. 2d Edit. Vol. I. Chap. XVIII. and Note to ditto. 

+ There is a (mall print in the title page, ening this interview, in 
which the Earl of Warwick appears in one of the modern French jacobin 
Wigs, an inconfiftency fo glaring, that the artitt, whoever he is, cannot be 
too feverely reproved for it. On the ftage, we frequently witnefs a fimilar 
inconfiftency, and, we are forry to fay, the audience either want the tafte or 
the {pirit to correét the ignorance or the folly of the aétor. 

NO. LIL, VOL. X11, x ‘ So 
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« So much applauded and admir’d by you! 
¢ Begone! and with you all remembrance fly 





_ ¢ Of our infernal, damn’d confpiracy !’ 


« Struck by his poignant fuff’rings with affright, 
His vile afoviates fly fh hotrific fight: 
Such pangs from thofe deferv’d reproaches feel 
As rack the culprit on the tort’ring wheel ; 
And while a moment Confcience holds her fway, 
Forget their doétrines, half inclin’d to pray ; 
But foon, afham’d their errors to confefs, 
With care each foul-awak’ning thought reprefs; 
And, to convidtion feduloufly blind; 
Jmpute his terrors to his v. caken’d mind! 
Heedle(s what fages fam’d, with wifdom fraught, 
In every clime, through every age have taught ; 
* That when the fubtilties of life give way, 
‘ Phe foul, half loofen’d ftom this mals of clay, 
* (Her earthly prifon,) durts her piercing eye, 
‘ Through the dark precinéts of futurity, 
‘ And reads, with prefcient {kill, her awful doom 
‘ Of pain.or blifs for endlels time to come !’ 


Meanwhile, (all hopes of life or mercy loft,) 
By various fierce contending pafiions toft, 
Curfe chafing cugle,and groan fucceeding groan, 
Till nature fails, and reafon quits her throne, 
Voitatae, in ftupor funk, refigns his breath, 
A dreadful viétim to remorfele(s death!” 


The line marked in italics hobbles moft woefully ; without converting 
“ obdurate” into a daétyle, it is not poffible to read it as a verfe. 


«™ 
~~ 


« See where, upon yon couch ferenely laid, 
The chriftian hero refts his drooping head! 
Tho’ racking pains his frame unceaiing tear, 
A placid {mile his languid features wear: 
Mark where Reuicion near him takes her ftand, 
And waves the olive feeptre in her hand! 
His bed of ficknefs the with roles firews, 
Ilumes his profpeéts, elevates his views; 


- Bids fcenes of foul-enchanting pleafures rife; 


And while yet, breathing watts him to the tkies! 
’Tis the that takes away (ries fin firft gave) 
The fting from death, and vict’ry from the grave. 
Tho’ o’er his breaft that fhaft the fpectre thakes, 


* “At fight of which'the harden'd finner quakes, 


To his firm foul, unaw’d by guilty fears, 

No frightful fhape the ghattly phantom wears ; 
He deems that ftroke which seize life deftroys, 
The welcome paflport to-celettial joys. 


« When the convulfive throb, and fwimming eye, 
Proclaim the hour of diflolution nigh, 
Ere yet the glimm'ring lamp of life expires, 
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For Warwick he with fault’ring tongue inquires. 
See where the youth with awe fincere imprefs’d, 
Attends obedient to his friend’s requett ; 

Soon as the well-known face the fufferer {pies, 
What mixt emotions in his bofom rife! - ’. 

View where, pourtray’d in yon expreflive mein, 
Meek refignation, faith and red are feen, 

With all that warm folicitude combin’d 

For human weal, which marks the gen’rous mind; 
That tender love, thofe cares, which e’er attend 
The pious chriftian, and the feeling friend! 

Hear him to the lov’d youth, with dying breath, 
This laft ineftimable gift bequeath, 

(Benign affection beaming from his eye,) 

‘ See with what calmnefs can the chriftian die!” 


The poem concludes very yates with the jut obfervation of Young. 
“ Men may dive fools, but fools they cannot die.” 


Petry. By the Author of Gebir. Small 8vo. Pr. 64. 2s. Warwick 
printed. Rivingtons, London. 1802. 


WHAT merit the former produétion of this notable bard, alluded to in 
the title page, might poflels, we cannot pretend to fay, as it was publifhed 
before the commencement of our work, and it never chanced to meet our 
eye. But for the prefent work, *tis as arrant doggrell as ever poor critic 
was compelled to regard. In thort worfe lines and worfe principles were 
feldom, if ever, united, in one poor volume. The porrry, as ’tis called, both 
Englifh and Latin, (the laft indi{putably the bett in point of compofition) is 
fit only to be done into French and bound up with the numerous addrefies, 
in the fame itile, which have been prefented to the Corfican——Conful, in 
his late tour. This fustian probably comes from fome of the dillenting ma- 
nufactories at Warwick. 





The Minstrel Youth, a Lyric Romance, in three parts; and other Poems. By W. 
Cafe, jun. 12mo, Is. 6d. Conder. 1802. 


THE effufions of a young mind, evidently replete with virtuous fenti- 
ments, but neither refined by claflical tafte nor fired with poetical genius. 


Pictures of British Female Poesy, i2mo. 1s. 6d. Crofby. 1802. 


THESE Pi@ures are by the author of the Minftrel Youth, and the fame 
obfervations which we made upon the latter will equally apply to the former. 
The fentiments of the author are pure, his pringiples good, but we have nog 
been able to difcover that tafte and talent which more indulgent critics have 
afctibed to him. 


The Rosciad, a Poem: dedicated to Mr. Kemble. 4to. 3s. Butler. 1802. 


A Panegyric on the heroes of the Sock and the Butkin; in which goods 
nature is the predominant feature. 
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LAW. 
‘ . EE 
Decisions in the High Court of Admiralty ; during the time of Sir George Hay, and 
of Sir James Marriott, late Judges of that Court, Vol. 1. Michaelmas term 
1776, to Hilary term, 1779. 8vo, Pp. 320. 9s. 6d. Bickerftaff. 1801, 


dew title’ page of this work explains its nature. “ The pointing thefe 


decifions of the High Court of Admiralty, beginning Michaelmas 1776, 
previous to thofe of Sir William Scott, was at the defire and expence of 
evernment.” ‘ The juftification of the conduct and character of the 
Britith government upon public and avowed principles, fo as to gain that 
moli powerful weight.in the machine of human affairs, univerfal confidence, 
was the great objeci; to prevent, if poffible, the idcas of neutral powers, 
founded on their own arbitrary modes of proceeding, from harratiing the 
Britifh Minifters perfonally with unreafonable complaints, and with demands 
upon them of doin that whieh was as impoflible in a limited government, as 
it wag unreafonable to do, and otherwife, from forming thofe coalitions 
which, long forefeen, have now taken place, fo as to render by fuch coali- 
tions, if pollible, the naval power of Great. Britain of little confequence ; 
from giving the utmoft afliftance to a frequently defeated enemy under the 
pretence of neutrality, and of protected carriers of the weakeli belligerent 
powers, and from prolonging the war?” 
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Edwy and Bertha; ot, The Force of Connubial Love. By John Corry. 12mo. 
Pe. 55, 1s. Crofby, and Co, 1802, 


HIS, we underftand, is “ the firtt of a feries of original tales, for the 
‘& amufement of young perfons:” it is: perfectly innocent, to a certain 
degree interefting ; and, throughout, evinces that ferupulous adherence to 
moral reClitude which we have repeatedly had occafion to commend in the 
writings of this, author, 


Mentor ; or, The Moral Conductor of Youth from the Academy to Manhood ; a work, 
the result of actual but painful experience candidly stated, and usefully adapted 
to the level of youthful understanding ; being a sequel to the Art of Teaching, or 
communicating Instruction; and digested.on the same principle. To which is 
added, as at incitement to the study of it in grown youth, during their hours of 
relaxation from business, an Essay on the extensive utility, advantages and amusc- 
“ment; of Mathematical Léarning. By David Morrice. P.r. 286. 8vo. boards. 
*. 7s. Rivingtons. 1801. | 


THAT example is better than precept, has long been an eftablifhed maxim: 
the fear of punifhment proves frequently as effective as the hope of reward ; 
and.a beacon to deter from vice may fometimes be as ufeful as a polar fiat 
to lead to virtue. “ The unpleafantnefs of the perfonal confeflions which I 
have thought fit to make,” fays Mr. Morrice, “for the warning and inftruc- 
tion of youth, will be confi gerd diminithed by my reflections on theit 
uleful tendency, the early ftage of life in which the errors alluded to were 
committed, and the more correct conduct of my riper years.” 


« This 
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« This treatife is defigned for the admonition and infirugtion of grows 
uth about to leave {chool, and to enter upon the buly fcene of the world; 
and for thofe who have already beguw'to tread its deceitful, flippery paths. 
« Tt is intended equally as a Monitor to youth defigned for the Uni- 


. vérfity, the Countinc-Hovuse, the Pusric Orricer, the Army, or the 


Navy; but principally for thofe who come under the defcription of Ar- 
PRENTICES,” — 

We would willingly give our unqualified approbation to this work, but 
our refpect and zeal for the eftablithed religion of our country, and our 
duty to the public, call for animadvertion on one or two paflages which it 
contains. Our author fays: 

“ No matter what place of worship you frequent, what sect or form you attach 
yourself to, if it be the refult of a fincere mtention to honour your creator: 
but the eftablithed church is, Aer haps, the least liable to objection, or to give you 
false prejudices concerning religion; and though, ferhaps, a little intricate, 
and savouring of pofery in a few of its dodtrines and forms, which naturally 
refult from its ancient connexion with that idolatrous and fuperititious church, 
it is, nevertheless, he mott generous and unprejudiced fyliem of faith and worthip 
that casts in this or any other country.” You thould, however, divett 
yourlelf of all prejudices about forms of worship, or fects; chuse for yourself as 
you grow up, alter having examined them all as well as your time and opportunity 
will admit.” “ Unitormity in opinions is not to be expected more than 
uniformity in the countenances of men, and certainly the ofinantium unitas, 
ct opinionum diversitas, may very well consist together among good chriltians.” 

As Mr. Morrice has fo fully granted the suferiority of the eltablithed 
Church of England, it is whelly arneceflary for us, in this place to advance 
any thing on the fubject; and as there is no doubt but that he accedes to 
the liberal fentiment of Pope, that 

“ Whate’er is beft administered is belt,” we are the more furprifed at his. 
not infifting on the utility of adhering to what is dest, inttead of treating it 
as a matter of indifference. i) gos 

The other pailage to which we object is not of quite fo much importance, 
yet we cannot think of pafling it over unnoticed. When {peaking of laws 
fuland unlawful love, &c. Mr. Morrice fays,—--—“ I would /articularly ree 
commend every grown youth at ighool to read Dr. Brodum’s addve!ls to young 
men.” We would particularly recommend that Dr. Brodum’s book be not read: 
by any youth, either at fchooi orelfewhere. We regard Dr. Brodum’s pam- 
phlet, and other publications of atimilar nature, in the fame point of view 
with a certain pofthumous novel of Diderot, which we thall not honour b 
naming: they do not deter from vice; they contaminate the hitherto unfullied 
mind, by apprifing it of the exiftence of crimes, of which, otherwife, it 
might remain for ever ignorant. | 

Thefe are the only objections.which we have to Mr, Morsrice’s work: it. 
a good book. : 
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A Short View of the Adminifirations in the Government of America, under the for 

mer Presidents, the late General Washington and Join Adams; and of the pre. 

5, sent Administration, under Thomas Jefferson: with cursory Observations on the : 

present State of the Revenue, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, and Po- ; 

frlation of the United States. By George Henderfon, Eig. 8vo. Pr. 71, 
2s. 6d. Hatchard. 1802. 


HERE is but little in this book to excite attention or to gratify cu 

riofity; becaufe it contains no new facts, no new information. In- 
deed the author profeffes to do no more than give a brief tketch of thoie 
prominent public events which are generally known. He writes, how- 
ever, with great temper, and fuffers no prejudice to bias his mind {0 as to 
lead to a concealment or perverfion of the truth. From the whole of his 
“‘ View” it appeats, that the federal fyftem has received a fevere, if not 
a fatal, blow by the ele@tion of jefterfon to the prefidency; and that, 
from a@ repugnance in the people to pay even the moft neceflary taxes, 
and from abfurd notions of Liberty incompatible with law,* there is 
great danger ofa diffolution of the confederacy, and of the introduction of 
a reftlefs, turbulent, and ungovernable oligarchy. 

The moft interefiing part of the pamphlet to Britons is that which re- 
lates to the commercial intercourfe between this country and America. - 
To Great Britain, the author aicribes the great increafe of American 

* commerce. 

. © Her manufactures of every deftription prefent themfelves every where 
throughout the United States; poffefling the twofold quality, of furnithing 
moft of their domeftic wants, and forming in their commercial relations 
a leading and valuable part of their exports. As yet they have not been 
fapplanted ; nor have they yet met with any thing like competition. 
And the utility and fuperiority that Britith articles can. fo decidedly claim 
aver thofe of the reft of the world, is inconteftably preved by the uni- 
verfal preference and reception they meet with. Theories may be raifed ; 
immumerable fpeculations may be indulged; but how few of cither are 
féand able to maintain their pofition when oppofed by the ftrong and ir- 
refiftible forcé of ‘practical conviftion? 

“Phe commercial relationfhip between Great Britain and the United 
States, is of a nature fo highly interefting to both, that it thould never be 
departed from: the attention of the minifters or leaders of both thould 
ever be turned towards: it. No fyitems of narrow, contracted policy, 
fhould for’a moment be fuffered to intervene, to thackle, impede, or di- 
minifh it in either; as every one muft be well perfuaded, an oppofite 
condud, that is, one founded on a liberal, enlarged, and mutual batis, 
Sy aes other than productive of advantages the moft folid and lafting. 
Let this only be well known and underfiood, when who in Britain will 
haye reafon to deplore the difmemberment of this part of the Britith em- 
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*-Thefe headitrong republicans would do well to learn a leffon of po- 
litical wifdom from a pagan writer. , “ Legum denique idcirco omnes 
fervi fumus, ‘ut liberi effe poilimus.” Cicero pro A, Cluentio. 
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pire, if Britain partakes of all, or greater benefits, than fhe could have 
done if it ftill had been retained in her pofleflion? Who in America di- 
vefted of aged refentments, or undeluded by modern. prejudices, fhall re- 
t, that though America is thus neceffarily obliged to contribute in fome 
degree towards the advancement of the former nation, if at the fame fime, 
from the fame caules the is allo conferring largely towards the opu- 
lence and grandeur of herfelf.” ; : 

We truft the rulers of the twe countries will ever fuffer thefe confider- 
ations to predominate in their minds, and to regulate their condu@. If 
we mifiake not, the times will, very foon, moit imperioufly call for this 
union of fentiment and of aétion, The profperity of the American coms 
merce may be inferred from the fallowibg ftatement, 

“ In 1790, the thipping of the United States did not exceed four huns 
dred and fifty thoufand tons. In the beginning of 1800, it amounted to 
nine hundred and thirty-nine thoufand, 

“ In 1790-the exportation of foreign articles brought into the United 
States for re-exportation, did not amount to two millions of dollars.*—In. 
1800 it exceeded thirty-nine millions.—In 1790 the exports of domeltic 
oe the growth of thefe States, fcarcely amounted to fourteen mil- 
ions of dollars.—In 1800 the exports ofthis Lind amounted to more than 
thirty-one millions.” 

The population and extent of the United States are thus rated, 

“ The population of the United States is now eftimated at fomewhat 
more than five millions. ‘This number of perfons is difperfed over a {| 
of country extending to nearly fixteen degrees of latitude on the fea coat, 
between the degrecs of thirty-one and forty-feyen: in length, one thous 
fand two hundred and fifty miles ; and in breadth, one thouland and forty; 
and comprehending within the whole, five hundred and eighty-nine mil- 
lions of acres of ground.” 

From this increafe of population the Citizen Duc de Liancourt, without 
adverting to its caufes or to thofe local circumftances which operate as a 
draw-back on fuch increafe, foolithly infers that, in @ given number of 
years, the population will become too great for the territory. Our author, 


thews the abfurdity of his conjectures on this a, Page he ftyle of the, - 


pamphlet is deféétive, and the language occafionally incorreét; the vale, 
gar practice of placing for before the infinitive mood of a verb is vifible in 
almoft every page. . 


A Letter addressed to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart.; in gun of his being r= 
turned one of the Knights of the Shire for the County of Middlesex. By @ Free+ 
Booter of the County. 8vo. Pe. 8. 

AN eleétion-fquib profefling to come from one of that défcription of 
perfons who think, and certainly not without reafon, that thoy have * 
right to confider Sir Francis Burdett as their patron, If there be any trpth 
in the old adage, Nofcitur a fociis, they have even @ right to regard him 
in a more familiar point of view. 


tat 





J 


* « Whenever the dollar, the current {pecie of America, is fpoken of, 
it muft be confidered as repreferiting 4s. 8d. iterling.” 
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‘ MISCELLANIES. 
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An Tatroduction to the Knowledge of rare and valuable Editions of the Greek and 

- Roman Classics: being, in port, a tabulated arrangement from Dr. Harwood’s 
View, ce. With Neses fom Maittaire, De Bure, (le) Dictionnaire Biblion 
graphique, and references to ancient and modern Catalogues. By. T.¥. Dib- 
din, A. B, Small 8vo. Pr. 63. 3s. 6d. Glocefier printed; Payne, &c. 
London. 1802. 


HIS is a moft valuable little compendium of bibliographical know- 
T ledge, in which the author has contrived, by a judicious arrange- 
ment of his matter, to compres a vaft deal of information into a very {mall 
compas. We gm know a book moré acceptable to bibliographers, 
bibliopolifts, book-colicét..», and readers of books ; even to thofe who are 
in poffeffion of the larger works of De Bure and others ; for this is literally 
a pocket volume, or, as the author terms it, “a commodious /’ade Mecum.” 

Mr. D. in his Introduétion pays a fair tribute of praife to fome of our 
nobility who are celebrated for the colleGion of moft valuable libraries, 
and he adds “ nor fhall this trifling record pafs, without the mention of 
Docror Gossett, whole extent of bibliographical knowledge, is only 
exceeded by his friendlinefs of communication.” . This is a very jult com- 

liment to a learned and amiable individual, than whom certainly no man 

{felies more knowledge of this kind, (without however prodiicing any 
diminution of his amp ftock of more valuable, more important know- 
ledge), with a more kind difpofition to impart it to others to whom it may 
be ufeful. 
~The mode which Mr. Dibdin has adopted for compreffing his matter, is 
the divifion of his pages into five columns, the firft of which contains the 
name of the editor of the book ; the fecond, the place at which it was 
printed; the third, the fize, whether folio, quarto or other; the fourth, 
e date; and the fifth, the character, as to value. The only objection- 
) ble thing which we have noticed im this little volume is the application of 

word immaculate to a book, which feldom is, and which, we incline to 
ink, never ought to be applied to any produdion of human hands.— 
ve Holes are nuinerous, and replete with uleful information. 







Letters on the State of the Jewish Poor in the M etropolis; with Propositions for ame- 

hiovating their Condition, by improving the morals of the Youth of both Sexes, 

“and by rendering thers labour useful and jnoductive in a greater degree to them- 
selves and to the nation. 8vo. Pr. 36. Richardions. 1802. 


THIS pamphlet contains three letters, one from Mr. Jofhua Vanoven 
to Mr. uhoun, in which the propofitions adverted to in the title page 
aré communicated, Mr. C.’s an'wer approving the plan, and Mr. V.’s re- 
ply, informing” his correfpondent that perfons of high confideration to 
whom the propofitions had been fubmitted had highly approved the plan 


itfelf, but objected. to the means p:opoled for carrying it into execution ;- 


yiz. by appropriating a part of the poor’s rate now paid by Jewish houfe- 
keepers t6 the’ erection and fupport of a Jewith houfe of induiiry ; an 
hofpital, and a fchool, ‘This very objection immediately firuck us, on 
reading Mr. Vanoven’s firft letter, amd we are ony furprifed that it did 
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pot cecur to fo acute an obferver as Mr. Colquhoun. The other means 
propofed, viz. to levy _an additional rate on the Jews for the purpofe of 
creating an adequate fund, is perfecily unobjectionable, and we heartily 
with that the plan may not only mecf with the fanction of the legiflature, 
but be productive of all the fuccefs which its benevolent author could da, 
fire. It is, indeed, a lamentable thing that the Jews fhould be deprived 
ofevery incitement to honeli and induftrious puriuits by the general ablo- 
guy under which they labour, and which has a diteét tendency to gene- 
rate the very crimes which it is‘intended to iiigmatize. And, we are con- 
vinced, it has actually produced this effect in a very great degree. | Such 
a dilpofition to abufe this unhappy race of men, which, we are concerned 
ta fay, is but too general, is utterly incompatible with Chriflian charity, 
and is not.lefs impolitic than inhuman. Every effort to improve the mo- 
rals of the Jewith poor, anc, by opening to them frefh avenues for the 
exertions of induliry, to render them uleful members of fociety, mult meet 
with the hearty good withes of every friend to religion, humanity, and 
good order, 

There are two or three obfervations in this tra, on religious fubje@s, 
in which we do not concur with the author; but thefe having nothing to 
do with the main objeét of the publication, and being only mentioned in a 
curfory manner, ’tis needlefs to enlarge on them. Kendes we are loth to 
mix the {malleit portion of cenfure with thofe commendations to which the 
pamphlet before us is fo jutily entitled. 


Hints to Consumers of Wine; on the abuses which enhance the Price of that Article; 
their nature and remedy, By: James Walker, Wine Merchant, Leith. 
Svo. Per. 57. Hill, Edinburgh; Vernor and Hood, London. 1802, 


THOUGH uth be unqueltionably the {andard of criticifm, and there 
be good authority for affe:ting that there is “ truth in wine,” yet is a cri- 
tic, in general, not clafled among the *‘ coniumers” of that “ valuable li- 
quid” as Mr. Walker mott emphatically, and moft correctly, calls it, Te 
xs, therefore, we could not fuppole that thele Hints were addrefled ; and 
we accordingly fate down to examine them, with the moft difinterelted 
coolnefs and impartiality; and, in our soder judgment, they are entitled to 
the very ferious. attention of all buyers and fellers of wine. Mr, W.’s ob- 
ject is to prove, (and he very clearly proves it) that the price of wine is 
very greatly enhanced, by the almott uniform praclice of confumers, to 
require that the merchant ihould fupply them with wine fil for immediate 
ule. He enters into a calculation, in order to fhew what the unavoidable 
expences of the merchant are (and it appears to us that he greatly wader- 
rates them) in keeping wine fo long on brs, hands; and’in giving the long 
credit which he is, generally, compelied to give. “Thele amount to nearly 
one fourth of the whole coli to the confumer. The remedy which he prd- 

oles, is that the wine thould be kept in wood, the neceilary time, not im 
England, but in Portugal; and that the con/umer thould buy. it of the 
merchant, either in wood, almoft as foon as imported, or in bottles imme- 
diately after it has been bottled, and pay ready money for it. By this 
means he would have it not only much cheaper, but much better, for rea- 
fons which Mr. W. fatisfaétorily explains, but which aretoo long. for us 
to quote. The reform, however, which he recommends depends not on 
the merctiants, but wholly on the contumers, who will do well to weigh 

the 
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the faéts which are here fubmitted to their confideration, in very perf pi. 
cuous language. 


On the Improvement of poor Soils, read in the Holderness Agricultural Society, June 
6, 1796, in answer to the following Question, ‘‘ What is the best method of 
cultivating and improving poor Soils, where lime and manure cannot be had?” 
With an Appendix and Notes. By J. Alderfon, M.D. 8vo. Pr. 40, 
2s. Hull, printed. Vernor and Hood, London. 1802. 


THIS is an ingenious effay, containing many fenfible obfervations on 
the propofed fubyeét of difcuffion. Dr. Alderfon firit confiders what Soi?s 
are; then the caufe of their barrennefs; and, lafily, the remedy. Chalk, 
flint, and clay, are the moft prevalent foils. According to the predominance 
of any one or two of thefe over the third; or to the total abfence of two of 
them, the foil is good or bad. To make a good toil, of eight parts, three 
fliould be clay, three chalk, and two flint in the form of fand. In order to 
remove fterility, then,-a due combination of the three fo as to give this 
sr eg or as nearly as may be, muft be produced. The Doctor thus 
illuttrates the neceffity of fuch combination or admixture, 

“ If1 put pure clay, pure chalk, and pure flint each by itfelf into a cru- 
cible, place them feparately in the hotteft part of my furnace, I can- 
not alter or change any one of them ; they will indeed lofe the water or 
air that was attached to them, but the earths will remain the fame, for 
they are perfeély irreducible; if however I mix them in certain prepor- 
. tions and then apply the fame degree of heat, they will liquify, and conti- 
nue in a fluid fate (fo long as the, fige is kept up) and their particles thus 
intimately combined will form a mixt mafs with propertics diftin@ from 
any of the fimple earths. | 

“« Now the operations of vegetable life refembling the chemical procefles 
of combuftion, may not a due mixture of thefe earths when prelented to 
the radicles of plants, render them equally capable of being abforbed and 
converted by the action of the living principle into food, as they are of 
being fufed or rendered liquid by fire? and thus am I not juftified by the 
analogy, to draw this conclufion, that by fuch an union # can plants 
derive nourifliment from the earths, for if the contact of thefe different 
particles of earth be alone necellary to enable the fire to produce the won- 
derful difference between the fate of a fluid and a folid, is it difficult to 
be conceived, that the principle of life, fo analogous to fire, thould be 
able to exhibit fimilar effects, in fimilar circumfiances; and, taking ad- 
vantage of the ftaft of the earths when thus duly proportioned and mixed, 
be able to abforb and convert them into nourifhment:” 

It muft be admitted that this theory is ingenious, whatever may be its 
folidity. There can be no doubt, however, that from a judicious admix- 
ture of earths the evil of fterility may be corrected.—The Appendix re- 
lates chiefly to the expediency of cultivating thililes, as a manure, for 
which the Door is an advocate. The whole Eflay is well worthy the 
attention of all perfons who are fond of agricultural purfuits. 


A Table serving to shew the Interest of any Sum, for any Time, at frve per Cent. 
Also a new, accurate, and ram Method of computing the Interest of a 
large Account. -By Richard Watfon.’ Svo. Pe. 42. 2s. Hurft. 1802. 

ANY pratticable plan for fimplifying the mode of computing intereft 
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entitles the inventor to the thanks of the commercial world; as it tends to 

diminith labour and to promote accuracy. A table is here given of the 

intereft, for one day, of fums from 100,010/. to 8/. of which the author 

adds an ample explanation, the firft part of which will fuffice to convey an 
uate idea of the utility of his mode of computation. 

“ The firft fum in this table is 100,010/. The l0/. are added to pre- 
yent fractions; the intereft of 100,01 0/. for one day, at 5 per cent. being, 
exactly, 13/. 145. Then, as the intereft of $65/. for one dey; at the fame 
fate is Is. the fecond and every fucceeding ium is lefs than that which, 
immediately, precedes it, by 365, and the intereft lefs by is. The fums 
in the table, thus, gradually, defcend to $65; they, afterwards, decreafe 
by fuch an amount as makes the intereit of each following fum lefs than 
that which is placed before it, by 4d. exaétly. The intermediate fums, in 
this part of the table, muit be fuppofed to have the fame intereft as the 
fum immediately below it; thus, from $64 to 357 the intereft is fuppofed 
to be 112d. from 356 to 350 the intereft is 114. &e. 

« From this<able the intereft of any fum, for one day, may be taken in 
the following manner: if the fum of which the intere(t is required is found, 
exactly, in the table, the intereft of it is feen at once; but, ifthe table 
does not furnifh the exact fum, take the amount which is nearelt to it, 
with its intereft; fubtraét this amount from the fum propofed; then look- 
ing in the table for the remainder, add the imtereft of that. Thus, to find 
the intereft of 75,649/. take, from the table, 75,555 == 10/. 7s. whieh, 
fubtraGied, leaves 9+ == 3d. the whole intereft theretore is 10/. 7s. 3d. 

* When the fum of which the intereft is required exceeds 100,010/. 
the highefi amount in the table, take the amount which is the neareft ta 
the two or three firft figures of the fum propoied; multiply this amount 
into 10, into 100, or into 1,000, as may be requifite to raife the figures 
of the amount to the fame number as the figures of the fum propofed; then, 
fubtraét this product from the fum propofed, and add the intereft of the 
remainder, as before. 

“ Thus, to find the intereft of €68,125/. we take from the table 66,715 
== 9/. 3s. and, multiplying this into 10, we obtain 667,950 = 91/+10s. 
which fubtracted from 668,125, leaves 175 = 54d, The while intereft, 
therefore, is 91/. 105. 53d.” 

This mode of computation is fimple and eafy, and therefore ufeful. 


A Letter (interesting to every Lottery Department, and particularly to Lottery Ad- 
venturers) addves:ed to the Right Hon. Henry Addington ; containing a critical 
Examination of the Plan, Scheme, &Fc. of the new Lottery System: in which 
will be adduced numerous Reasons to shew the inefficiency of the, Plan to answer 
its laudable purfroses—the tendency of the Scheme to render Lotteries less inte 
resting to the Public—and the great risk, which holders of many Tickets, for 
sale, must incur, should Adventurers not be induced to become early Purchasers. 
By R. Houlton, A.M. 8vo. Pr. 58. 2s. Stewart. 1802. | 


SOME of Mr. Houlton’s pofitions appear to us to be untenable, while 
others, and thofe the greater part, are indilputably firong. Of the former 
defcription is the ailertion that it is of more confequence to devife a fcheme 
for preventing Aigh inturance than to invent one forthe prevention of dw 
infurances, an ailertion founded on the perluafion that in all cafes the 
lower clafles of people imitate the higher clafles. That the influence of 
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example is ftrong, we are not difpofed to deny; but thai the vices of the 
populace are derived from a defire to imitate their {uperiors we never can 
admit. To enter into a full difcuflion of this topic would lead us much 
too far, but our experience, which is pretty extenfive, has fully convinced 
us, that, in the metropolis, and in all great towns, the vices of the poor 
fpring from their own depravity, and not from that of their fuperiors.—It 
is equally evident to us, that it is of infinitely more confequence to focicty 
to reitrain the fpirit of gambling among the poor than to check it among 
the opulent, (though the total {uppreflion of it in all ranks is “ a conlum- 
mation devoutly to be wifhed”) becaufe this fpirit in the poor does not 
only deprive them of the fruits of their indufiry, for a time, as Mr, Houl- 
ton feems to believe, but often reduces them and their families to a {iate 
of permanent diftrels, defiroys the habits of indufiry, and, not unfrequent- 
ly, leads to difhonetiy, and its fatal confequence, an ignominious end. In 
the rich the effects of this {pirit, dreadful as they unqueltionably are, are 
lefs extenfive, and lefs pernicious to fociety. 

On moft of the other points here difcufled we concur in opinion with tbe 
author. No doubt the prolongation of the term for drawing the Lottery 
to amonth, though the days of drawing be only two in each week, tends 
materially to defeat the original object of the plan—the diminution of 4w 
infurances; for it affords the poor ample time for collecting money to in- 
fure with, whereas if the term were only eight days, it would be impofli- 
ble for them to procure any thing near the fame quantum of money, and, 
of courfe, their means of ruin would be proportionably diminifhed. But, 
unfortunately, ‘tis not the practice of infuring in the State Lottery which 
is moft injurious to the poor. They lole infinitely more by private Lot- 
teries which continue throughout the year, and by thofe engines of de- 
ftruction called Little-Goes, which are equally permanent.-—The legiflature, 


very wifely, pailed a law for the fuppreilion of this nefarious practice ; but 


the aét is fo incautioully worded, that it is {carcely pollible to bring an 
offender to jufiice in virtue of it; for as it contains no claufe to render 
the tnformer’s teftimony admiflible, and as {pecial care is taken by the pro- 
prietors or agents of the Little-Goes, to admit no more than one perlon at 
atime, no evidence can be obtained for the conviction of the parties.— 
We truit this evil will be fpeedily remedied by a new a‘, 

As to the great profits fecured by the contractors for the Lottery, and 
the confequent difadvantages to the purchalers of tickets, this ever has 
been the cafe, (though perhaps in not fo great a degree, as under the new 
fyftem) and yet the public have not been deterred fiom becoming ad- 
venturers; and, although Mr. H.’s obfervations on the fubjc@ are unan- 
fwerable, we apprehend they will not produce the effect which he appears 
to expect from them. 

In various parts of the letter, fevere attacks are made, in the tone and 
language of irony, on Mr. Wood, the lottery-infpector, and the founder 
of the new fyitem; and many compliments are alfo paid to the premier, 
but whether thele be wonical allo, we have not been able to alcertain. 


The Field of Mars; being an Alphabetical Digestion of the principal Naval and 
Military Engagements in Eureje, Asia, Africa, and America, ape of 
Great Britain and her Allies, from the Ninth Century to the Peace of 1$01. 
Consisting of Actions, Attacks, (Fc. (Fe. Selected from the dest Historians 
and Journalisis, and adjusted from the greatest authority, Lnterspersed wath 
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concise Descriptions of Towns and Places, the subject of each Article. Emmbcl- 
lished with ener ds of 70 Portraits, Maps, Charts, Plans, Views of Battles 
and Sea Fights. Ato. 2 Vols. Three Guineas. Robinfons. 18Ol. 


THIS is a republication of a book, which firft pamonce fome twent 
ot thirty years ago, and was originally fuggetted, we believe, by the asl 
Dictionnaire des Sieves et des Batailles. It has been brought te own to the 
late peace, and forms an ufeful book of reference. 


& Compendious [1]istery of the English Stage, from the earlrest fer tod to the present 
then e. Containing a Candid Analysis. of all Dramatic Writings, a liberal and 
impartial Criticism on the merits of Theatrical Performers, and a Sketch of the 
Lives of such as have been eminent in thetr profession. By Waldron, Dibdin, 
&c. 12mo. Pe. 147. 2s. @d. Jordan. 1800. 


THE men who profels to give an analyfis of a// dramatic wrilings in 
the thort compafs of one hundred and forty feven duodecimo pages, pro- 
mife, as our readers will naturally conceive, much more than they can 
perform. The editors of the prefent volume, however, have certainly ful- 
filled more than we expected from them, and they de‘erve commendation 
for the thilland indufiry which they have dilplayed in the compilation of 
this little volume, which contains a geod abiiract of tlage hiltory. 


The Grazier’s ready perercont or a useful Guide for buying and selling Cattle, be- 
ing a com/: lete Set of Vables, directly pointing out the Wei ight of Black Cattle, 
She 7 b> or Swine, fm three to one hundred and thirty stone, by measurement ; . 
together with Directions, show ving the frarticular Parts where Cattle are to de 
measured. By George Renton. 18mo. Pp. 27. 2s. 6d. Newton, 
Hol) well-fireet. 

CRITICS cannot be fuppofed to be very competent judges of the merits 
of fuch a work as this; but, angertonpy if the tables be tolerably ac- 
curate they cannot fail to be uleful, and, for their accuracy, we have the 
favourable tejiimony of fome practical graziers and farmers, to whole opi- 
nion we certainly bow with all becoming humility. Nay, we have beun 
further aflured that they have been tried at the + ‘ictualling Office, and found 
to be fo correct as not to liave varied more than two or three pounds, du- 
ring a fortnight’s trial. 


h: ugitive Sketches of the History and Natural Beauties of Oe Tot-IV'ells, ana 
Vicinity. By W. Manby. Small Svo. Pv. 87. 7s. Gd. Robinfons. 
1so2. 

TO the vifitors of Clifton this book will be both ufeful and amufing.— 
lt isa publication, fomew hat fimilar to the Gaida da Forestieri, which uled 


fo be found in every town in Italy, but on a more extentive {eale. 


Lhe Names of Par ishes and other Divisions maintaining their Poor separately in the 
County of Westmorland; avith the Population of each: ona Plan which mey 
facilitate the execution of the Poor Laws, and the future ascertainment of the 
number of Inhabitants in England. By a Juttice ot the Peace for the Coun- 

ties of Welima:land Bias 5 pein 8vo. Is. Richardions. 1802. 


A BOOK of this nature for every county in England would be pecu- 
larly 
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liarly ufeful to Magiftrates, and would prevent much of that trouble which 
arifes, in the admini(iration of the Poor Laws, from the difficulty of after. 
taining the precife boundaries of divifions. 


Extracts from the Diary, Megitations, and Letters, of Mr. Joseph Williams, of 
Kidderminster, who died, Dee. 21, 1755, aged 63. A new Edition, 
which ave now added a number of original Leiters to the late Rev. Mr. Ran- 
dall of Stirling. 12mo. $s. Ogie. 1801, 


THE good-natured friend who has here raked the afhes of Mr. Jofeph 


Williams trom the grave ought to have dedicated them to Mr. Rowland 


Hill, for whom and for who‘’e difciples they are alone fit. Such metho- 
diiiical nonfenfe ditgraces the Britith preis. 


Prodromus Lepidoptererum Britannicorum. A concise Catalogue of Br itesh Lefidope 
terous Insects, with the times and places of appearance ina winged state. By 
a Fellow of the Linnzan Soviety. 4to. 4s. Hurft. 1802. 


IN the catalogue before us, in the firtt column ef which between 700 
and 800 of the lepidopterous {pecics are marked, is given only the gene- 
ric character of the infect; but this, we are told, is but.a mere prelude to 
a work of greater extent and importance, intended to comprehend a com- 
plete hiftory of the Briuth Lepidoptera, or {caly-winged infects. 


Figures of Mosaic Pavements discovered at Horkstow, in Lincolashire. Large Fo- 
lio. Sl. 3s. White. 180}. 


THIS is the commencement of a moft valuable work intended to include 
a reprefentation of the moit remarkable Roman antiquities difcovered in 
Great Britain, under the title of Kelguia Romane. Each volume is to con- 
tain four parts; and, if we nvay*judge from the ability difplayed in this firtt 

art, the antiquarian will be highly gratified with the undertaking of Mr. 
i slens, who is well known to be eminently qualified for timilar purfuits. 


Collectanea ; or an Assemblage of Anecdotes, Aphorisms, and Bon-Mots, adapted 
for Lastruction and Amusemint ; selected from the Works of foretgn Authors of 
distinguished meit, 8vo. 5s. Clarke. 1802. 


THE French, who have a Dictionary for every thing, have their Dictioa- 
naire d’ Anecdotes et des Bons Mots, in which the compiler of this volume ap- 
pears to have dived pretty deeply. But nothing is more difficult to tran- 
flate than bon-mots; it is {carcely potlible to infule the fpirit of them from 
‘one language into another. To this probably may be afcribed no fmall 
portion of the dull fayings with which the Collectanea abound. 


A Dialogue between 2 Lady and her Pupils ; describing a Journey through Eng- 
land and Wales, in which, a detail of the different Arts and Manufactures of 
each City and Town is accurately given; interspersed with Observations and 
Descriptions in Natural History. Destgned for Young Ladies and Schools, By 
Mrs. Brock. 8vo. Tp, 280. 3s. 6d. Symonds. 1802. 


THOUGH no very novel nor very important information is conveyed 
by thefe pages, they may very well anfwer the purpofe for which they are 
d-figned; viz. to give young ladies fome idea of their country without 
the trouble of leaving home. 

DIVINITY. 
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Thoughts on the ILavevest, a Sermon preached at the Chapel of St. Mary, Penzance, 
Sunday, Jan. 17, 1302. Being the second Sunday afier Epiphany. By Charles 
Valentine Le Grice, A. B. 8vo. P.p. 32. Is. Tregoving, Truro. 
Badcock, London. 1802. 


PIOUS and forcible exhortation to gratitude, praife, and thank{giv- 

ings, to that power, who, and «whe alone, can give to, or withhold from, 
man, the kindly fruits of the earth. “ Paul may plant and Apo!los may wa- 
ter, but if God did rot give the increafe, what would be the fruit of theic 
labour.” The circumttance of our Saviour having in his parables, moti fre- 
quently, excited “ attention to the fruits of the earth, and to thofe labours, 
which furm the neceffary employment of man” is happily ufed, by the 
preacher, for giving greater intereit to his fubject, as well as for the purpole 
of illuftration. > think that his notion of “ arranging all the parables 
under their proper heads,” ({omething in the manner of the Evangeliorum 
Harmonia Brevis of Profeilor White) fo that “ the majority, which evidently 
would be placed in the clalles of veceration and of nusBANDRY, would 
fall under one point ef view,” was a very good onc ; and we certainly con- 
cur with him in thinking that “ an amufing and uletul work of this kind 
adorned and ilutirated with piétures might be formed for children.” 





Charity, the very bond of Peace, and of all Virtues. A Sermon, composed, preached 
and published at the request of the Philanthropic Society at Banbury, in the 
county of Oxford. By John Lambert, A.M. curate. Small 4to, Pe. 17. 
Ils. Cheney, Banbury; Vernor and Wood, London. 1802. 


« THERE are two objects,’’ fays the author to the reader, “ propofed by 
this publication, the frst is the diffution of public happinefs, by Means” 
(which) «* though {mall, yet being well applied, are adequate to the intent 
of the benevolent fubfcribers; and the second is the affording each member 
ofthe focicty an opportunity of digeiting and ee the NATURE, 
bxTenr, and uTinity of the inftitution; many of whom being dillenters 
trom the efiabliihed church, and not prefent at the time it was preached, 
could not otherwile have known its contents.”—We hope we {hall not be 
acculed of uncharitableness for exprefling our decided opinion that neither of 
thefe objects are fo ferspicuously itated, and {fo clearly defined, as likely to be 
accomplifhed by the fermon before us. That the happinets of the good peo- 
ple of Banbury may be promoted by a charitable inititution, well endowed 
and ably directed, we can eatily believe, but how the publication ot Mr. 
Lambert’s fermon can tend to a “ diffufion of public happime!s” we cannot, 
for the foul of us, conceive! So much for the frst object ; as to the second, if 
the members of the fociety can really digest, and com/iehend its nature, extent, 
and utility, from Mr. L.’s definition of it, we can only lay that their powers 
of digeition and comprehention mutt be infinitely more firong and acute 
than ours. But, let ouc readers judge for themielves. ‘* In any public cha- 
rities there ace many, perhaps too many public claims upon “ar charity 5 but 
this admirable inftitution cannot be properly called Audite or private: It isin 
truth a happy mixture of Zech. The collection 1s intended to be /udlic, the 
application of it in a great and wel!-contrived meature frivare.” “i his ts the 
Only attempt at a definition of its nature which we have been able to dif- 
cover; as to its ex/ent the preaches is wholly filent; and as to its wré/iry, it 
coniilis, 
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confifis, as far as we can perceive, in the declaration of his de/icf, that 
“many h: ave Comme ndably kept themilelves from the Parifh, by means of its 
fupport ;” that is, they have been | ‘upported by a part of the Parith, intteath 
of the whole Panih. We do not mean to fay, that iuch an effect is not x roful 
to a certain extent, but certainly it does not juitity the preacher’s aliertion, 

There is a kind of mora bene tacked to the above pretatortal addrets to his 
readers, which ts ftill more incorrect, and more inexculable, than the addrefs 
itfell. § “* This fermon being written foon alter (he commencement of ba 
lic peace, fome of the evils of war are warmly noticed.” “Vhis probably wa 
meant as a luce to the dissenters to purchale the fermon; but ’tis a moti repre. 
hentible manwuvre, (if fuch were really its object) for the ailertion is not 
true.—We find, indeed, P. 11, ‘* the grim horrors of wat ” ge nerally, tnct- 
dentally mentioned, without the ‘imalleti attempt at {pecification ; and in the 
next page the preache r talks of the “ moft sinful, foolish, besotted, igno) mnt, 
aéeminab! ‘* wwretched, deli:ded, brutal, unfreling men’ > who were ‘* the ave ngin ig 
minil: ers” of Ged, and who were “ {uttered to withhold our daily bread trom 
us;” be which declamatory rant, we fuppofe, he means to detignate mene 
Polists, whom, he may pothb ly consider, as the ofisprings of war; but be | has 
cert: tinly not fo deferibed them, and, fo far trem peaking varmly of some, he 
has not added another word, on any of the evils of war. Weare tiie ater 
friends to this defcription of men than Mr. Lambert himielf, but we caunot 
retrain from obierving that the introduction of them tnto this difcourie was 
as unneceilary, as his defeription of them is ancharitable. Four, indeed, out 
af the nine epithets which he has betiowed on them, might, with much greater 
jutiice, be applied to the philanthrophic foc lety at w hole request the termon 
1s (aid to have been publiilied, and two of them at leait to the preacher who 
acceded to that requefi. Mr. L. mott probably is a very charitable man 
himiel!, and ve ry zealous in his efforts to promote charity im others, bata 
regard tor truth compels us t ftate, that, independently of the quotations 
fiom icripture, there is not a line in the fetmon entitled to public atte ntion. 

In P. 14, the preacher fays—* I feel mytelf honoured in the highelt de- 
giee, by the very earnest and reipecitul requeti conveyed to me (by a fub- 
feriber) for the humble and fincere, 1 may lay ardent effort | have made, for 
the advancement of this moit comfortable, moit conto! atory, molt advan- 
tageous inititution.” What the requeft, here noticed, was, we are left to 
conjeciure ; it furely could not be to print the fermon, before the perions 
making the requeti, had heard it from the pulpit, and of courle before they 
could know its wate, extent, and utslity /—But we have done ; and the preacher 
muit receive as a mark of our good will, our earneft exhortation to him, for 
his own reputation as a writer of fermons, .and for the fake of that protet- 
fion of which he has the honour to be a member, never to print another 
fermon without the requelt of jome better judges than the members of the 
philanthrophic jociety of Banbury. 


The necessity of future Gratitude and Circumsfection, i prvee a due sense of pas 
Mercies. A Sermon preached on Tuesday, June 1, 1802; being the day anpeinte f 
by Roval Authority for a General Thanksgiving to A: mighty God for the vetwn 
of Peace. By the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. M. A. recior of Wet 
Tilbury, Etlex; and ae wees of Briltol. 8vo. Pe. 25. Rivingtons. 
1802. 


CONCURRING mof heartily, as we do, in all the principles advanced, 
by the learned and pious author of the fermon before us, fab ribing mott 
cordially to the aecellity of gratitude aad circwm{pecion, at all times and 
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Divinity. 32t 
on all occafions, in which the divine interpofition in the concerns of men; is 
either clearly vilible, or fairly deducible, we cannot but condemn the incon- 
fiderate polition, advanced at the very outiet of his difcourve, ‘that “ none: 
but the enemies ef God and man can avoid di-covering the pureit pleafure on 
fuch a bletied ovcation, as Acace om earth and good will towards men,” by which 
he means to de‘cribe the peace jult concluded with France.—That the efta- 
blithment of feace on earth avd good will towards men thould be the fubjet of 
gratitude, of prauie, and of thankigiving from man-to his creator, 0 chrif- 
tian will hefitate to admit; but that Ze mult be an enemy to God and man 
who could avoid di'covering the pure!t pleafure on the conclufion of the 
late peace, is, we think, a potition, which avy good chriftian fhould hetitate 
toadvance. In our eflimation, at leait in the eilimation of niany infinitely 
our (uperiors in talents and in judgment, and thole, be it obferved, as good 
and pious chriftians as any in his Majetty’s dominions, the utmott which 
that occation called upon us to do was to “ rejoice with trembling.” The pre 
diction of the prophet Daniel, noticed, we think, inappoiitely, by the 
preacher, becauie unlavourable to his argument, though, mott appofitely to 
the occation, “ vat by Peace he shall destroy many,” certainly oceurred, very 
forcibly, to our minds, and probably to the minds of the dittinguithed per- 
fons to whoth we allude. How then, if we confcientiouly apptied tach 
prediction to that peace, and firmly believed it to be pregnant with evil to 
the country, calculated to throw us oti our guard, that we might fallan eafier 
prey to that inveterate toe, who, as Sir Adam himlelt very jufily oblerves, 
Was intent on overthrowing the throne and the altar, and of erafing our 
country from the lit of independent kingdoms; how then, we fay, if fuch 
were our intimate conviction, could Sir Adam expect us to discover the purest 

pleasure on the occation, or, or the mere non-dilcovery of fuch pleafure, how 
could he, conliftently with chrittian truth and charity, fligmatize us as the 

exemies of God and man? Wemight, indeed, be expected, as good chriilians, 
to bow with resignarion to the will of God, and to kils the rod with which 
it pleated him to correct us; but we ceuld tearcely be expected to profels 
fleaswe where we felt sorrow, or to rejoice without trembling at this tempo- 
tary uce from the miferies of war.” P. 17.—We make this appeal direéily 
to the author in the full perfuation that he did not duly confider the extent 
and application of his anathema ; and in the firm conviction that he will be 
as ready to retract as he was hajiy to advance it. ‘ 

The fermon is entitled to the highelt pratle for the animated exhortations 
to repentance and relormation with which it abounds; it afcribes’ the in- 
fictions of providence to their proper caufe, and points out the only 
incans of averting them in future; by diligence in our religious duties and: 
abitinence from licentious habits; and here, with appropriate energy, he 
obierves, in allution to the feaits and ente:tainments, which followed the 
peace—* Many who would reluctantly part with a mire (comparatively 
ipeaking) towards the relief of a needy feilow-creature, we fee daily firain- 
ing every nerve, to the injury of their fortanes to vie in the moft luxurious, 

I may truly fay, Licensious entertainments!— Vanity and prodigaltty combining 

ai the ihrine of envy, to echpte each other in the moit unprofitable and re-' 

prehenfible dilplay of folly and excels!—It feems as if we were already in- 

fecied by the copliitutional levity of our late public enqmies.” This is a’ 

fealonable and juit reprelhenuon, Equally jeaionable and jult are his remarks 

oa the general protligacy of manners, on the licentioutnels of female drets, 
aad on their natural and inevitable confequences. 

WO. LIII, VOL, XIII. Y Sir 
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Sir Adam’s comments on fchifmatics and feparatifts are fo forcible, and 
comprefs fo much truth in fo {mall a compats, that we cannot refrain from 
laying them before our readers. 

«The lait point to which 1 would direct your moft articular and unceasing 
regard, as a means of prelerving the favor of God, and averting redoubled 
vilitations, and perhaps entire deftruction, is the ftricteit veneration for the 
blefling of a pure christean church,—People are nat aware of the weighty fin 
they commit,—and the incalculable mifchief they p:oduce, by encouraging 
the crime of sefaration trom the efiablifhed church of their country.—They 
would do well to contider the dreadful vengeance of the Almighty on thote 
who oppofed the divine ordinances of ol/, and the miniliers regularly ap- 

inted in the order, and by the will of Providence, for the intiruction of 

is people, and the government of his church.—There cannot be a more 
pointed exhortation re/pecting the regard and reverence due to the national 
church, or fixed place of worthip, than is recorded in the twelfth chapter of 
Deuteronomy, where exprels attendance at the very place chofen, and elta- 
blithed by divine appointment, for the exercife of God’s fervice, is fo strongly 
and repeatedly enjoined.——-W herein rules are given, to avoid leaving it to 
man’s own will and wildom, as to the Alace of public wortiip;—and the 
partial, or prejudiced opinions and practice of private perions, are likewile 
fo clearly reproved as to make it appear—(as other parts of facred hiltory 
do fully tefiify) that schism or diviston, is not the offspring of modern times, 
but originates and proceeds from that perverfe and rebellious fpirit that 
marked fallen nature at the deginning. It is truly lamentable, that fo tew be- 
ing able to read, and judge for themselves, they are deprived of the forcible 
arguments the Bible contains, to fave them from falling into many errors of 
this kind,—of which ignorance the crafty take advantage, by withholding 
thofe paflages from the multitude, and glofling on others, that (eem to favor 
the love of novelty, and irrégular procecdings.—The rebellion of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, as related in the 16th chapter of the book of Num- 
bers, affords a remarkable inftance of the fame {pirit of conceit and pre- 
fumption, that prevails in our /resent day.—Thofe daring oppoters of divine 
ordinances would have impioutly infinuated, that ati the people were to 
be efteemed 4oly, and as capable of holy functions, as the regularly called, 
and politively. appointed friesthoed:—but the woeful puniihment they re- 
ceived, will be a flanding monument of their crime.—To deter the igno- 
rant and deluded from giving way to fo dangerous an error, I would with 
them to weigh duly, the aggravating circumiiance of a wicked prince’s atro- 
Cious crimes, as mentioned in the firft book of Kings, 12th chap. 33d and 
Mth verles.—This peculiar fin is as ftrongly resrobated in him, as it was emi- 
neatly fAunished,—for we read, ‘ After this thing, Jeroboam returned not 
from his evil way, but made again of the Lowest of the people priefis of 
the high places.—Wuosoever would, he confecrated him,—and_ this 
became sin to the houfe of Jeroboam, even to cut it off, and to deftroy it, 
from off the face of the earth.’—Obierve, my brethren, this conduct was 
judged offenfive to the Almighty, even in a Kinc, how mutt it be aggra- 
vated when the meaneft fubject thall do char seems right in his own eyes in this 
refpect/———There is no kind of apology can be admitted, in the remark, 
that our Bleffed Lord made choice of men in duméle iife, for his difciples. 

“It would be the excefsof impious prefumption, to rank the se/f taught, and 
self created teachers of thefe times, with thofe exalted charaéters, trained 
under the eye of the Son or God nimsuir; endued with suena 
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Divinity. 
the Hoty Sprrit, and peculiarly chofen for the work of propagating the 
chriftian religion—and withal, be it well obferved, that even shese were re- 
gelarly called,—-ap ointed, or ordained, to the office of the minittry—and did 
‘pot-ulurp it of themselves. Nay fome of them were eminent for acquired 
learning, an advantage cried down by thofe who pretend to have attained 
toa shorter way, by intiantaneous aid,—and preternatural tuition, They 
wee likewile a distinct body, under fubordinate regulations, and feparated 
for the particular purpote of publithing the Gofpel;—-and though some of 
them were at first taken from the ower walks of hfe, the original prie(ts and 
deacons of apotftolical appointment—did not profetledly follow all kinds of 
low employments (as do many itinerant teachers of the prefent day) no more 
than the regularly eftablithed clergy of our own church.—-One indeed worke@ 
with his own hands; occafionally, rather than be burthenfome to his need 
converts ;—but that was in a very particular inftance,—and we do not find 
that the other apottles continued to labour dai/y at their former wordly occupa- 
tions, when they had embarked filly in the work of their sacred office, after 
their Mafter had left them.—Further, to them alone, was delegated the power 
of authorizing proper successors, and assistants, and not a liberty given to the 
promilcuoys multitude, to be employed about, or interfere in holy things, On 
the contrary, St. Paul was commitiioned by a miracle for the miniftry,—and 
he has left us a powerful teftimony of the bad effects of the rage for novelty 
in religion (or in fcripture language daving itching ears}—in that fo early, as 
dis time, one profeiléd to be of Paxl—another of Apollos, another of Cephas, &e. 
clearly valuing the instrument—wmore than the Master, and thereby creating 
difquietude among the members of the CPUC hen vanity and con- 
ceit,—dividing the body,—and caufing difputations and diforder, inftead of 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. Thele are 
not bare aflertions of my own (my brethren) I give you chapter and verfe 
for them.—They are not {poken from private diflike to, any sect, or ferson; 
neither is it (as may be fuppofed by fome) from party zeal, againfi what is 
called MetHopvism.—I care not if you were al/ methodists, in the valuable 
fenfe of that word—that is,—(underfiand me right) if you followed a 
better method in your lives and converiation, than many do, who boatt of that 
title —e. g. the method reat Chriftians fhould purtue, both at dome, and in 
the world: I mean such @ methodism, as produces good neighbourhood, and since- 
rity ;—charitable opinions,—meeknese of temfier, and humility of mind,——submis- 
sion to {uperiors,—yustice in all your dealings; mercy to the needy,—and an 
humble, not presumptuous confidence in God’s favour.—In fhort, 1 would have 
you not sab Golpel talkers, but Golpel walkers.—In fuch a methodism as this 
every Paltor muft be happy to fee his parilhiqners ghorough proficients.— 
But thie methodifn that is matked by enthusiastical pretensions; private cabal- 
hings,—conceited distinctions—and frolitical party spirit; infidioully deluding the 
ae and poor, and thereby weaning them and theit children from the 
alutary ordinances of the Holy Church in which they were born and bred, 
and by whofe charitable provifion they are frequetitly fupported; this isa 
dangerous profetiion, (CALL it what you will,) and cannot be too much ex- 
poled, and counteracted.—Perions of this calt, can have no jult claim to a 
particle of vue religion,—however full of 4ead knowledge, however finely 
they may discourse upon it.—With equal propriety, you might term aperion 
righteous, who is wilfully dishonest—ea perfon merciful, who opprefies the 
—or that man pious, who agchitoms himfelf to’ d/aisheme the name of the 
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We fhould iJI difcharge our duty did we not earnefily recommend this 
fermon to the attention of the public—There are various references to notes 
in the text, which notes are not printed. 


A discourse (addressed chie*y to Parents) on the duty and advantages of inoc ulating 
Children with the Cor > Pork; preached in the Chapel of St. Edmund, in Dudley, 
ow Sunday, Feb. 14,1802. By Luke Booker, L.L.D. Minifter of the taid 
Chapel. 4to. Pr. 20. Hate hard, 1802. 


THIS is an able difcourfc, addrefled both to the underfianding and to 
the feelings of the congregation, on a tulject of infinite importance to their 
corfweal welfare. Many inftances are detailed of the coniplete fuccels of the 
vaccine inoculation, and many juli compliments are paid to the celebrated 
inventor of it, Dr. Jenner. 


Ax attempt to shew the nature and extent of the Oath of Canonical Obedience, taken 
by the Beneficed Clergy; in answer to the remarks of the Rev. John Hey, on that 
subj. ct, contained in his late publications. By John Vowles, Attormey at 
Law, one of the Pro¢ters of the Confifiorial Court of Britiol. 


OF the controverly which gave rife to this publication a full account was 
given, by acor refpondent, in one of our former volumes.* Mr. Hey, a dil 
fente;, having had the audacity to accufe the whole body of our henekcos 
clergy, as well as all our churchwardens and conftables, of ferfury, for taking 
oaths which they could not keep, Mr. Vowles, who is eminently qualitied 
for the tatk, here undertakes to chaftife his pre‘umption, and to expole his 
ignorance ;—an undertaking in which he has completely tucceeded. 
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nae 
TU THE EDITOR. 
CaMpBELt’s JouRNEY THROUGH soME Parts or Nortu Britain. 


et following miflakes in your Review of Mr. Campbell’s Journey 
through Parts of North Britain, though not of great importance, it may 
yet be worth your while to correét. 

1. You call the beautiful walk on the fouth fide of Stirling, which, 
about 60 years ago, was planned by a Mr. Edmonftone, and called by his 
name, 4 Terrace of the Caflle. This is fo far from being the cafe, that the 
cafile is not even /rev from more than (twenty or thirty feet of the wef end 
of the walk that was formed by Mr. Edmonftone. 

Where Mr. Campbell fays, that © to view. with adyantage the profpedts 
commanded from Fdmonftone’s walks, we ought to enter them where they 
begin, and proceed as they afcend through ihe .wooded precipice, till we 
gain the fummit, and clear the umbrage;" he has been mifled, as every 
jiranger nuuft be, by an infcription which feems to fay that the whole of 
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the romantic walk in whith it is placed, was the walk of Mr. Edmon- 
fone. This was indeed true fourteen years ago; but then it was not 

fible to enter on the walk where it began towards the eaft, and pro- 
ceed as it afcends through the wooded precipice. Now indeed this may 
be done; becaufe the walk has been extended in both direétions. Be- 
ginning at the eaftern extremity of the town, and gradually afcending in 
the manner that Mr. Campbell defcribes, it not only reaches the rock, on 
which the Caftle tiands, but, winding rcund it, extends even to the bridge 
over the Forth, diftant more than half a mile north from the Caitle. Of 
this walk not the teuth part belongs to Mr. Edmonftone ; and for the 
remainder the public is principally indebted to the exertions ofa gentle- 
man, who retiring from the army after the -“ merican wer, enjoys at home 
that refpe& from: his neighbours which he earned abroad by his fervices 
to his king and country. I am far ‘rom thinking Mr. Edmonftone un- 
worthy of the-infeription which re ords his pub ic {pirit ; but either that 
infcription fhould now be altered, or another fhould record: the merits of 
this veteran. , 

2. Perth is a beautiful town ; but 1 know not with what propriety your 
revicwer calls ita city. It is not inclofed within walls, and it never was 
a bifhop’s fee, When Mr. Campbell thought of informing the public, 
that “the wide and extending fireet, the {pacious fquare, and daily aug- 
mecnting buildings exhibit a growing fplendour in Perth, not to be ex- 
ceeded perhaps by Glafgow, or by Edinburgh itfelf,” he probably meant 
nothing more than by rounding his period, to pay a corpliment to the 
tatte of the rulers of that neat little town: 1 dare fay he expected not a 
reviewer, acquainted with the topography of Scotland, to pronounce the 
picture by no means overcharged.” 

3. Ihave not looked into Mr. Campbell's Journey itfelf; but if, as 
your reviewer feems (p. 101) to fay, he attributes the refined manners of 
Edinburgh at the end of the eighteenth century, to the prevalence of epif- 
copacy as one of the co-operating caufes, he betrays a wonderful igno- 
rance of the hiftory of our Scottifh metropolis. 1 am an |. pifcopa ian 
myfelf, Mr. Editor, fufficiently attached to a hierarchy in the church 
as well as to the ufe of the Englifh liturgy ; bat my partiality cannot make 
me embrace this conclufion ; becaufe, at the teginning of the.century, 
when he reprefents the inhabitants of Edinburgh as gloomy and fanatical, 
there were amoug them fix times as many epifcopalians as at prefent. 
‘Lhe refinement of that city, as of other places, has {prung, not from any 
particular form of church government, but trom the progrefs of commerce 
wnd the general diffufion of fcience ; and happy muft it be for the people, 
if the advancement of true religion among them has kept pace with their 
#'owing trade and boatied liberality. N 
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Sketch of the Invafious or Defiexts upon the Briti~h [fands, 
1O THE EDITOR. ‘ 


SIR, . 
HAVE never hitherto taken the liberty of intruding, either upon your 
time or the fpace of your valuable mifcellapy, but fhell now cenfider 


myfelf obliged by your favouring me fo far as to give rooin to the few fol- 
lowing lines :— 
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In Auguf, 1901, I tranflated and publifhed « An Hiftorical Sketch of 
the invafions or Defcénts upon the Britifh Iflands, from the landing of Wil. 


,» 


liam the Coriqueror to the prefent time.” With a chart on which every de- 
{cent is correctly delineated. 

On my return from a country excurfion, | found that the Crrri¢at 
Review had at laft done me the honor to notice a production which had, 
jadging from the number of copies fold, been not unfavourably received. 
Th $ acute political obferver did not find any fault with the publication, nor 
ifs exectition, nor any of the oblervations which were occafionally inter- 
{perfed in it, except, for the cloven foot will appear under whatever dif- 
guife, where I had applied, page 32, the ‘ ansurp EpiTuets, of “ PER. 
Fiprous and pesitGNninG” to France, ourenemy. I only beg thefe fapient 
Gentlemen, the Critical Reviewers, to aik Sir Sidney Smith, or the Pleni- 
potentiaries at Raftadt, whether the French were perfidious or defigning, or 
aik thofe who had the management of the French and Englith prifoners in 
the refpetive countries ; or the poor Swifs, or the Republican troops em- 
ployed to put the Tur.ith prifoners in Egypt to death; or, in fhort, any of 
the inhabitants of whatever country or place the French have entered. If 
they fhould not have anfwers in the afhrmative from all or any of thefe, | 
fall then be content with enjoying the pleafure of my own private opiufon, 
and of confidering myfelf obliged to you for the civility fhown to me by 
this infertion. 


2d November, 1802. THE TRANSLATOR. 





Mrs. More and the Chriftian Odferver. 


~ TO THE EDITOR. 
Sie, 

~~ HE following letter was fent laft month for infertion, in the publics 
tion in which I thought it ought to have appeared; that entitled 

“ The Chriftian Obferver.” To judge from the acknowledgements to 
Correfpondents at the end of the lafi Number, the letter has been received; 
but no intimation being given, of an jntention to infert it, | conclude it has 
been determined in the Cabinet that it fhall not appear. ‘Lhe object in 
fending the letter to the Editors of t e Chriftian Cbierver, was that of pre- 
venting them from committing themfelyes baftily on the fubje&t of Mrs. 
More’s attachment to the efiablifhment of this country : judging that they 
would not chufe to countenance conduct fo inconfiftent with piofeffion, as 
that of Mrs. More's attendance at an |ndependent Meeting-houfe, with the 
trong things the has written on the fubje¢t of our Church Liturgy. What 
the |g opinion of t.e Editors of the Chrittian Obferver may be, | pre- 
tend not to determine: but what their real opinion, as Members of an 
Eftabli}.ed Church. ought to be, there can be no difficulty in afcertaining. 
And | profefs myfelf to be at a lots to reconcile, their deliberately pafling 
over, as a matter of feeming indifference, fuch a notorious ‘eparation from 
the Communion of our Church, as that of which Mrs. More ttands accufed 
with thofe opinions. I enter not into the inveftigation of Mrs. More’s cha- 
racter or condu@t. Much more has been faid on that fubjeét than is cal- 
culated to do credit to the parties concerned on either fide. Mrs. Hannah 
More may be that excellent woman, fhe is by fome reprefented to be; 
whether fhe be a Member of the Church, or the Meeting-houfe ; and - 
en the 
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the fuppofition fhe has a@ed on good principles, ought to be given credit 
for good intentions. But as a Member of the Church myfelf, I do not un- 
deriiand how a ftriQly honeft chara@ter, properly informed, can at the fame 
time live in communion with both church and meeting-houfe ; can at the 
fame time be a fupporter of two fueh irreconcileable fyftems, as that of Epi/- 
copacy and Independancy. This is a point which, for Mrs. More's credit, at 
leaft with all found Members of the Eftablithment, ought to be afcer- 
tained. Should not the Editors of the Chriftian Obferver be to be ranked 
in that number; they have affumed a title calculated to impofe on their cre- 
dulous readers ; and the fooner they are difcovered to the Public the better. 
Requefling the infertion of this letter in your truly conftitutional, and, L 
truft, ufeful publication, 
I am, Sir, with refpe&, your Conftant Reader, &c. &c. 


To the Editors of the Chriftian Obferver, 


GENTLEMEN, 


I HAVE read your periodical publication from its commencement ; hav- 
ing been induced fo to do, by the title you affame of ** Members of the E:fla- 
bhifbed Church ;” and the profeffion held out in your Addrefs to the Public 
of condu&ting your publication upon the ¢érue principles of the Eflablifbed 
Church.” As Menbers of the Eftablifhed Church, if conclude, you muft 
profefs decided ideas on that fubje&t; and confequently cannot with to “te 
fanétion to conduét, which, if it does not mari hoftility to the Eftab.ithed 
Church, is at leaft calculated to create indifference towards it. In your 
firft Number, you favored your readers with fome extracts from Mrs. H. 
More's writings; relative to the excellency of our Church Eftablifhment, 
and of our Liturgy. The paflages are of fo decided a kind, that they are 
calculated to place the writer of them, as a firm friend to the Eftablifhment 
of this Country, in a very ftriking pointof view. The paflages alladed to, 
are to be found in the 14th and 15th pages of your Number for January.— 
A Lady that could write as Mrs. H. More has written in thefe pailages, 
muft furely, I thought, have been mifreprefented; her condué might, J 
concluded, in fome refpedts have been injudicious, but her defigns muft 
have been god. Asa perfon, therefore, who did not wifh to enter into 
the pro and con of the Blagdon Controverfy, or to be led | ackward and fors 
ward by every ftory that an idle world had to circulate, | was led in cha- 
rity to predié with you, in your Number for March, “ that all attempts to 
injure the charaéter of this exce.lent woman, and to depre.iate her merits, 
would prove as impotent, as they are wicked.” And in this light | could 
not but give you credit for fupporting the chara@ter of Mrs. H. More. ouch 
was, in a degree at leaft, the difpofiuon of my mind, when I was informed, 
that a letter had appeared written from Bath, by . dward heppard, D. D, ; 
the purport of which was to declare, on the authority of Mr. Jay him elf, 
that this fame Mrs. H. More, fincerely attached to the Eftablifhed Church, 
as the profeffed herfelf to be, in her ‘‘ £/imate of the Relig on of the Fa/bine 
able World;” this fame eulogizer of our | iturgy, which fhe defcribes as “a 
fervice fo pure, fo evangelical, fo enriched with fuch a large infiujon of fa- 
cred Scripture,” that the Members of our’( hurch have caufe * to blels the 
overruling Providence of God, by which th y have ecome potietied of it;”” 
was a conttant attendant on the Miniftry of Mr. Jay, and in fuil com- 
munion with a fet of Independants ailembled in Argyle. {treet Bath; of 
which the faid Mr. Jay is the acknowledged teacher. Information fo 
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apparently authentic, I mutt confefs, ftaggered me. But the impoffibility 
of reconciling it with Mrs. H. More's pu lic profeffions, and the idea to be 
formed of her, from her writings, obliged me to fufpend wry judgment til] 


“further enquiry. | hat enquiry has now been faithfully made ; and the re- 


fult of it has conveyed decided conviction to my mind on this fubject. A 


Gentleman of my acjuaintance, from whom | have dire€ily received the 
‘§nformation, exprefsly applied to Mr. Jay in perfon, to kuow trom him, 


whether it was trne that Mrs. H. More had been in the habit of attending 
his chapel; and whether {he had received the Ordinance at his hands. Mr. 
Jay's anfwer was, “ Certainly, Sir;” and with refpe& to the Ord nance, his 
aniwer was, “ fome fundry times.” This circumftance, thus authenticated, a 
circumftance fo neceffary to be known to the Clergy, and to all true friends 
to our \ onftitution, | have thought proper to communicate to you Gen- 
tlemen; that you may have the opportunity, by the infertion of this let- 
ter in your next Number, of bearing your teftimo y againft, what you mutt 
confider to be, a grofs deviation from thofe © true principles of the Eflablifhid 
Church,” on which your publication profetles to be conducted. 
Iam, Gentlemen, your conftant Reader, 
London, June 11, 1802. A. B. 

P. S.—I haye not thought it neceffary to be more particular in my in- 
formation, becaule the circumftance of Mrs. H. More’s having been an at- 
tendant on Mr. Jay’s Minivry is, | underftand, a matter of padlic notoriety 
st Bath, There is evena feat in Mr, Jay’s chapel that goes by ber uame.— 
‘Thefe are faQs to be abundantly proved. 





——-- -_ 


Sin Ricuarp Muscrave’s History of the Irish Rebellion—the Monvury 
MaGazmr and the Monruty Review. 


T has long been our intention to refcue the valuable Hiftory of the Irith 
7 
Rebellion, by Sir Richard Mutgrave, of which we gave a true and im- 
“weve account in a former volume,* from the unjuft attacks which have 
en made on it, by different writers and critics ;—but we are much bet- 
ter pleaied to find that the worthy Baronet has ftood forward to repel thofe 
calumniecs, in poop.id perfona. Of all the publications which profefs to 
erticize works, there is not one conducted with fo little ability, or with 
fuch utter contempt of truth and juitice, as that notable farrago, ycleped 
the Monshly Magazine, publithed and edited by Mr. Richard Philips, for- 
-merly of Leicetter; which has, for fome time paft, heen a vehicle for the 
fentiments of all who are difaffeéted to our etiablihments, both in church 
and fiate. Mr. R. P. will now be convinced of the fallacy of thofe hopes 
whick he proclaimed to the world, in his Péeture of London, + that the 
Anti-JacoBin Review, there impudently and falfely atlerted to have 
been e:tabluhed lolely tor party purpoles, would, now that the happy pe- 
yiod of Peace was come, be fuppretied. 


TO THE EDITOR 
SIR, Dihlin, Ofoher 25/4, 1802. 
AS you have always endeavoured, jin your very refpectable and difine 
terctted work, to detect the. errors, and expofe the evil defigns, not 
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® See Anti-Jacosgin Review, Vol. X.p. 33. 
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only of authors, but of fuch reviews as attempt to miflead the public 
nion, in matters of religion, morality, and politics, 1 requeft you will have 
the goodnets to infert in it the following obfervations, on a virulent attack 
made on my iiiliory of the irith Rebellion, in the Monthly Magazine of 
July laft:— 

The envenomed acrimony of this anonymous writer is fuch, that in at- 
tacking my veracity as an hiftorian, he would have impeached fome of the 
facts related in it, if he thought he could have fucceeded in doing fo; bat 
well nowing the i poflibility of effecting it, he utters general inv. Qive, 
and vague defamation, like the viper, w ho endeavoured to guaw the file, 
but could make no impretfion on it. 

He f ts out with faying—“ ‘thas been remorked, that no performances 
more rapidly expericnce their merited fate, than talfified or prejudiced hif- 
tories. It i perfectly true, that fa'fified or preyudiced hittorics ave never 
honoured by the appeal of p fterior writers, but foon fink into that utter 
contemp and oblivion, to which they are de ined; flill, however, they an- 
{wer the purpofe of the author, whote folicitude about the opinion of pofie- 
rity is not likely to difturb him; he writes for a paity, and that party fup- 

orts him: he reignsa month, and that is | ay.” Can this wrete.ed terib- 

er hope to ihake the authority of my hittory, by vague ail rtion, or ran- 
dom, common place abufe. We may fairly conclude, that he is fome lrith 
rebel, the refute of the fword and the gibbet who fled trom outraged 
juttice, and whofe heart ran. les wi h revenge, b caufe | have exhibited 
in the mirror of truth, the crives of him and hs c uted rated traitors. 

He foretells, and anticipates, the contempt and oblivion, into which it 
is to fall hereafter, and he infinuates, that | have no folicitude about the 
opinion of pofterity. 

The very r apid ale, and extenfive circulation of the work, i isa convincing 
teftimony that it is highly a preciated at prefent; and it is alfo a p.efage of 
the eftimation in which it is likely to be holden by poti rity. | wo.quario 
editions, confifling of two thoufand, three hundred and fitty volumes, were 
difpoted of in little more than a year; and one thoufand five hundred co- 
_pies of an odtavo edition, have gone into circulation in about five months, 

[ have done my utmoft to fecure the good opinion of pofierity, by pub- 


lifhing my hifiory, while the facts related in it were freth in the memory . 


of the lrith nation, and while the aétors im cl) the feenes which t have de- 
lineated, are ftill living ; and to them I have appealed for my rigid ad- 
herence to truth. 

He fays, that “ my objec appears to have been to kindle the ex- 
piring embers of difcord and defiruétion ;"° but the fame centure might 
have been caft upon every hiforian who recorded confpiracies, rebellions, 
revolutions, and maffacres ; on ‘lt hucid des, Wiodorus Siculus, dallull, aud 
Livy. The factions of the Karchiani and Hannoniani at Carihage ; thofe 
of the Guelphs and Ghibelines in the middle ages, oce fioned by the aimbi- 
tion of the Topes, and by wh ch Germany and Italy were drenched with 
blood. ‘The Sicilian Veipers excited by the fame caufe; the thoc king 
butcheries which arote from the Jacquen: , in the tourtcenth century 1 
France; t' e dead ly euds betwe n the Houfe of turgandy avd Orleans, in 
the fame kingdom; and thote of the bias chi and Neri, which long diftracted 

‘lerence, h.ye been related by their rejpective hiflorians. = 
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The maffacre of St. Bartholomew has been decribed by the chafte and 
elegant Thuanus by Sully, and by Davila alfo. ‘The civil wars of Ireland 
have been recorded by Spencer, Morrifon, Temple, Parfons, Borlace, Cox, 


‘Story, and Harris; and pofterity, inftead of cenfuring, have admired and 


raifed them for having done fo.* Even in our times, Hume and Leland 
Save given an affecting account of the maffacre which took place in Ire- 
Jand in the year 1641; and no perfon has ever prefumed to accufe 
them of kindling the expiring embers of difcord and deftru€tion. As to 
this charge, it is well known that the treafonable principles which occa- 
fioned the rebellion, continued to operate and to be as terrific, long after 
I wrote my hiftory, as during its exiftence; though a large military force 

revented their explofion. A woeful picture of the ftate of Ircland has 
a exhibited in two Reports of the Secret Committee of the Britith Houfe 
of Commons, publifhed on the 13th of April, and the 15th of May, 1801, 
and long after my hiftory appeared, in which it is ftated, “ that they have 
received the fullett proofs, that the dangerous and treafonable con(piracy 
for the fubverfion of the Conftitution and Government, which in the year 
4798, in concert with a foreign enemy, produced the horrid and fanguinary 
rebellion in lreland in 1798, has never been abandoned, and that the prin- 
ciples and defigns of the difaffe€ted remain unchanged.” 

It appears then that this auguit aflembly 1s liable to the fame cenf{ure 
as this calumniator levels again{ft me. This virulent {cribbler accufes me of 
faying that, “ The Papitts of Ireland mutt be annihilated, before the empire 
can be fecure.” 

The falthood of this calumnious affertion can be equalled by nothing but 
its malice. On the contrary, 1 have faid in page 197 of the appendix of my 
hiftory, “ I have not infinuated, and I have not the moft remote with, that 
the Roman Catholics thoald*be deprived, in the fmallett degree, of the rights 
and privileges which they have obtained. Many of them are loyal, charit- 
able and humane; and it would be unjutt to punilh them for the fatal errors 
of others; and as to the deluded multitude, my only defire is, to convert 
the rifing generation of them, by mild and evangelical means.” Thro’ the 
whole of my hiftory, initead of feverity and perfecution, J have recom- 
mended a mild and humane policy towards the Roman Catholics. He fays, 
“a glow of triumph fuffufes his cheek, when he relates the lal agonies ot 
thole deluded Catholics, who paid the forfeit of their offences, and he is fo 
rigorous towards them, and he thinks them fo reprobate a race, as to jullify 
the infliction of whipping, for the purpote of procuring evidence ; yet are 
his tender mercies thed abundantly on the injured unoflending protettants, 
who are reprefented to have been all meeknels, all forbearance.” 

I defy any perfon to thew a fingle infiance, m my hifiory, of an expreffion 
indicative of joy on the death of a delinquent; but if I had done fo, on the 
hanging of thole blood-thirfly monfters, Father Philip Roche, and Father 
John Murphy, in the county of Wexford, or Fathers Conroy and Sweney in 

ayo, who were firebrands in the rebellion, who let loo’e the dogs of war, 
and brought numbers of their deluded tectaries toa premature and ignomi- 
nious death, would not every perfon of good fenie and humanity {y mpathize 
with me. Is there any perfon io obdurate, as not to feel the molt tender 
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* All thefe hiftorians were mild and moderate men. 
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pity for the proteflants, who i. vreat nuimbe.s were daily butchered, foe 
three weeks, on Vinevear !/I, by the fanatical rebe.s, after the manner of the 
Spanilh Auto da fe i ven Mr. Gordon, fo much praifed by this writer, 
calls this a ‘cene of relic ous butchery. As to the whipping and free quartes,. 
inii-ad of approving, |! bave aid thus of it, in page 178 of the appendix, 
« Whoever contiders it ab cractedly, mu? of courfe condemn it, as obvi ioully 
repugnant to the letter of the law, the benign principles of our conititution, 
and thoeo jultice and humanity.” As to the p. oteitants of the eftablithed 
church who entered imto the rebellion, ihey were but few, very few indeed, 
“rarj nantes in gu gite valio;” and they entered into it as re publicans; but 
they toon had rea on to re pent their abfurd and vifionary project, as they 
di covered on its eruption, that the excilion of their whole order was me- 
ditated by their popin confederates. I defy any perion to niger that 
I omitted to delineate with precition, the chara@ter, the motives, and the 
crimes, of every perion of that order, on whom the fentence of the law 
was inflicted. As to the protetiants of the north, who entered into the 
con{piracy and rebellion, as republicans, the reader will find, that | mark- 
ed their conduct in the progrefs of the former, in pages 80, 87, 105, 107, 
108, 120, and thei crimes in the latter, in the battles of Antrim, Saint- 
field, Ballynahinch, and Rathf yland; and they, alio, were fo tenfible 
that their deftruction was meditated, foon after the explotion of that woe- 
ful event, that they rallied round the altar and the throve, as the palla- 
dium of their ‘afe ty. 

Bidding defiance to this bare-iaced calumniator, I may now venture to 
aflert, that T have not manifetied the fmallett partiality im my hiltory, for 
any rank, order ov degree ; and that [ endeavoured to fulfl (as far as m¥ 
abilities enabled me,) the duties of an hiliorian, as preicribed by that great 
ma.ter Cicero, de oaeanre, “ primum etle hiftoria legem, ne quid falfi di- 
cere audeat, deinde ne quid veri non audeat; ne qua fulpre io gratia fit 
in le ribendo, ne qua fimultatis.” This teribbler fays, everal powynes of 
high authority have expoted the many mifre ‘prefentations in Sir R. Met 
grave’s work, he then mentions part of & letier to a noble Earl by T homas 
Townfend, F‘q. barrifier at Jaw, and the re ply of the Right Rev. Doctor 
Caulfield, Roman Catholic bifhop, and of the Roman Catholic clergy’ of 
Wexlord, to the milrepreientations of Sir Richard Mufgrave, Bart. To 
theie writers I have given a full an‘wer, 1 which their tallity and abfurd- 
ity are completely expoied. It has been printed oy John Stockdale, Pics 

cadilly. This writer ts as unqualified in his pra te of Mr, ear gee $ hillos 

ry, ashe isin his abufe of mine; and in this he may boalt of a perfor 
coincidence with every Irith rebel. Is this aciing the part of a candid 
and impartial critic ? ‘The Magittrates of the counly of Wexford entered 
into refolutions of the following “tenor, at the lait aflizes, on Mr. Gordon’s 
hiff lory, That it contamed a gro!s milreprefentation of the events which 
occurred there; that it was to be confide red as an apology for the rebel- 
lion, and that it was a hbel on the Magi. rates and loyal fubjeéts of that 
county. 

This calumniator dwells much on the cen{ure caft on my hiftory by the 
Marquis Cornwallis, in a letter add'e ed to me by his fecretary Colonel} 
Littlehales. His Lord ‘hip gave me permillio. to dedicate the work to 
him; and he ve-y kindly ordered, that I Jwould have the in pection of the 
Courts Martial, and all the other documents in the Cattle, which could a@ 
ford me information on the fulject. ' 
an 
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In that letter his Excellency has not infinuated that T was deficient in 

int of veracity; and his only ground of cenfure was, that my work 
might hare a tendency to revive animotities; but to that I have given an 
aniwer. Had 1 from that apprehenfion concealed any occurrences, my 
work would not have been what Cicero te!ls us hiftory ought to be. . 

« Hifioria vero tefiis temporuin, lux veritatis, vita memoria, may'tira 
vite, nuntia vetutiatis.” 

I regard with contempt the numerous lampoons and libels, which have 
appeared againft me m_ the pudtic Prints, and various other publications, 
not forgetting the Monthly Review ; a writer m which has, like the {c.ib- 
bler in the Monthly Magazine, difyrac ed himfelf by vague abufe and rene. 
ral defamation of my work, without venturing to refute a fingle potition 
mit. Lreceived very diflerent treatment from you, Sir, and the Brith 
Critic, whofe works have been always diltinguithed for candour and im- 
partiality; for though you were p! leafed to point out fome excellencies in 
my hiliory, you did not fpare its defects; and te your decifion } fhall al- 
ways pay ‘the utmoli reipec ct.—I beg leave to fiate what the Britifh Critic 
has faid of its authenticity. 

“© Though we were duly informed of the importance of this work, we 
were inclined not to bring forward our account of it, til! trme {}) ould j 
fome degree have ventilated the facts which it contains, and put them to 
the teft of accurate trial, In the mean time, a fecond edition has ap- 
peared, and nothing more firong ean poflibly be withed in attefiation of 
Hs accuracy, than the very finall lifi of corrections which have been made 
in confequence of the following liberal and judicious invitation, in the 
firit edition. 

‘ Though the author has made truth his polar fiar in the courle of this 
work, it is poilible that fonte errors might have occurred in it; he hopes, 
therefore, that if the reader fhould difcover any fuch, he will be kind 
enough to communicate them tg him, and he will amend them in the 
next edition.’ 

‘* Though fo many perfons are implicated in the narrations hereim con- 
tained, the alterations made from iubfequent informations are fo few, as 
to be recited in two pages of very large character, and are im fubliance 
very wnimportant, 

“ The author, therefore, is fully jultified, in balancing the manifefi ap- 
probation of a very large body of the pub Ne againti the di{pleafure and 

oblo quy of the interej:ed or prejudiced, ashe does tn the following patiage. 

The re cannot be a ftronger teft of the public appre bation of this work, 
Pt that the firit edition, confifiing of 1250 copie s, was fold in the fr ace 
of two months; and aster it has had to general a circulation, I have re- 
ceived the mott flattering alurances from the officers who campaigned in 
the late rebellion, that the military tranfactions have been accurately de- 
feribed ; and the moit reipectable inhabitants of the kingdom, who were 
competent to decide on the other events which occurred in their refpective 
counties, have given me the moit anqueltionable teltimony, that they have 
been Jaithfully related.’ 

“ During the fame period, we have alfo been a%ured, by pesto ns the 
bef likely to be informed, that on the veracity of the hiltory, the ¢ greateit 
reliance may be placed.” 

The Britith Critec ends thus: 

‘ The matter is of fo much importance, and its authenticity fo fingu- 
larly g ruaranteed, that any hiftorian who ihall hereafter attempt to arrange 
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the narrative of thefe unhappy feenes, will turn to it with confidence, as 
the moli exact and copious fource of information.’ 

[t is not lurprifing, that a number of jalie and fcandalous libels fhould 
have appeared againit me, alter havi ngs given an accurate and circumitan- 
tial delcription of the late hor.id rebellion, and of the principal chavagers 
concerne ‘ddinit. But no peri« in has fucceeded in invalidating the authen- 
ticity of any one tranfaction related in it; though the contrary has been 
faliely intinuated ; and IT now defy any perior todo fo. To the few fee- 
ble attempts which have been made to dileredit my book, in fome trifling 
points, 1 which its general authenticity is in no wife concerned, 1 have 
given a full anfw ad publithed by Jobn Stockdale, Piceadilly. 

J have the honour to be, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 


RICHARD MUSGRAVE, 


~— ~~ —- -- ay 


MISCKLLANEOUS. 





TO THE EDITOR, 
STR, 

HAVE perufed, with pleafure, your critique on Relfham'’s Memoi's, and 

think you have acted me ritorioufly in expofing a work of fuch dangerous 
tendency, as it de ferves. A finetle upon his readers which I fhould not have 
obferved had it not been fora particular reference, and which you have not 
noticed, 1 will beg leave to point out to your animadverfion. 

It has often ve ery unneceilarily, as far as 1 can judge, been queftioned 
who were the firft aggreilors in the late juft and inevitable war. A deci- 
five anfwer to this quefiion has, by Mr. Be ltham, been fo ingenioufly di- 
vided, as to ieave the impreflion on the mind of his readers, that England 
was the aggreiior ; and yet prove the revere when the meméra digula are 
brought together. In page 398, this author gives the words of the decree 
ofthe French National Aifembly on Nov. 19, 1792. “That they will 
grant fraternity and afliftance to al] thee people subo wih to procure lileriy; 
and this decree he, in this place, attributes to the e xultation occafioned by 
their victories immediately before, without noticing any other motive. Seven 
fages after, in courfe wh ereof he leads his readers through ihe different 
States of Kurope, till he has at afta chance of having bis mind di fengaged 
- the words of this dec ee, this author thinks it proper to bring be» 

e his reader the addrefs of the 7th of the fame Novewber froin the ja- 
trot focieties, as he is pleafed to call them, to the Cenvention, in which 
they flile themfelves an opp fea pan tof mankind whofe caule is inintately 
conneed with thai of lhe. Frenck os as jired qilh indignatio: ”, and re ady to Sep 
Jorward. ‘This addrefs, Mr. ! Feltham doves condefcend to call infolent and 
daring, the juft epithets would have been factions and traitorous, He al. 
lows that “ the Prefident had “ the extreme indiferetion to ule words full of 
complaeency,” but not a word yet of the decree of the 19th. At length, 
in page 408, after-having aflizned motives for the conduét of the Pre fide nt, 
how ducs he introduce a notice of it. The decree of the 19th Novem 
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Ber filled up the meéafuré of their (the Convention) iniquity, in te Court yf 
Lonaon.” There was no iniquity in it then tn the mind of Mr. Belfham. jy 
is no wonder thén that to his mind thé war fhould be ruinons and unnecef. 
favy. But, Sir, let thofe circumftances be placed as they ought in common 
honefty together. 

On the 7th of November, 1792, an addrefs from the Correfponding So. 
cieties of England, ftating themf{elves to bé oppreffed men, who.e caule was 
intimately connected with that of the French, and who, to the number of 
five thoufand, avowed they were ready to rife againft the Government of their 
own country, and in this very addrefs menace their own Sovereign. This 
addrefs is recéived with refpect and complacency by the Convention, and 
on the roth of the fame month it paties a decree, in the mame of the French 
nation, that they will grant fraternity and affittance to a// thofe peuple, 
who wi/b so procure liberty. 

Sir, [ will not infult the underftandings of my countrymen fo far as to 
think there is any man who would not fee that this decree was the confe- 
quence of the addrefs, who would not fee that the French here gave every 
encouragement in their power to treafon and rebellion, if the faéts had thus 
been brought together which have, by an artifice worthy of the moft acute 
fon of Loyola, been garbled fo as to ferve the purpofe of favouring the 
Frenclr principles, and calum: iating the Minifiry. 

If, by pointing it out, the opinion of any who has wavered on the fubje& 
flral) be contirmed, as | think it mutt by fuch evidence; or the idea of Mr, 
Beltham’s merits as an hiftorian be more jufily formed, thefe obfervations 
will have attained the object of, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 


CRITO. 


ntl ~ —_— 
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N our late review of M. Mounier’s work, as tranflated by his friend 

Mr. Walker, (See Vol. XL. Pp. 538, 339.) we uled the freedom to 
treat with no refpeét the author’s ascuracy in the statement of facts, and we 
adduced, as a ttriking intlance of his incorrectneis, the atlerting that Pro- 
feilor Robifon had named Aim among the order of Martinists and Freemasons 
in France. From a copy, however, of the learned Pvofelfor’s excellent 
work in the hands of a friend, we find, that M. Mounier’s error on this 
fubjet is not wholly without apology ; for, at page 50, there is the follow- 
hig tentence: ‘* Detpremenil, Bailly, Fauchet, Maury, Mounier, were of 
the fame fyffem, though of different lodges.” 

To tho'e who poffels thé corrett editions of Dr. Robifon’s work, or who 
have pefuled any edition with the attention it deferves, an explanation like 
the prefent will appear fuperfluous. Such readers will at once perceive; 
that the allufion contained in the above erroneous fentence, is wholly at 
variance with the uniform opinion expreffed of M. Mounier in other parts 
of his work. In fact, the Profeiior {cems to have contidered him as a vir- 
tous, but perfecuted patriot; and not being ab‘e to forefee that the author 
of the “ Recherches,” after eight years of illuminization in Switzerland 
and Germany, was to produce fo very flim'y, as well as intidious a per- 
formance as the tract on ‘ The Influence of the Philofophers,” he confi- 
dently appealed to him, as one of his bett, and mokt respectable authorities. 

In 
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In confiftency with that fuirnefs and candour, for which, we tru, out 
friends, as well as the public in general, will ever give us credit, we have 
thought proper to fay thus much on the mittake which we a/feared to have 
committed in our review of M. Mounier: but we make no {craple in des 
claring our perluafion, that, although he may unjuftly have been accounted 
a Martinift in name, he is fully entitled to the honour of the appellation in 
fact, by fo lately ftanding forth as the {pecious advocate of the revolutionary 
‘doctrines, and pernicious {pirit of that defigning fet of men, His late book, 
which was obvioully intended as his fassport to France, has an{wered thé 

urpole of its author, He had refolved, at all events, once more to revitit 
that land of freedom, si fossit, recte; si non, quoguo modo; and the fnug Pra 
feure of the « Lile et Vilaine,” which he now enjoys under Buonaparte’s 
government, isat.once the effect and evidence of his contittency and his 
virtae. ‘The great Contul, however his genius may have been overrated 
by the partiality of his admirers, certainly potlefies a keen difcernment of 
Tatbas. He well knows the prodigious veriatility, and popular talents 
of our philofophical Prafect; and having no idea that the man, who was 
the frst in France to propofe the breaking the oath of allegiance to his right 
ful (overeign, would treat with any greater ceremony a foreign ufurper, hé 
perceives the propriety of keeping the faid Prafect at a proper diliance 
from the capital. 

We will not take it upon us to afcertain the precife period, when the pre- 
fent military Ruler... .. . . is toexperience the fate of Caligula of 
Domitian: but we will pretty confidently torctel, that, whenever that thall 
happen, M. Mounier will come forward as a pretty active Conftitution- 
maker and Revolutionift, and be found as ready as ever, on fuch an occa- 
fion, to “ ride in the whirl-wind, and direct the ftorm.” In this event, we 
fhall own we know nothing of the man, if he any more be feiazed with a 
pailion for retirement, and prefer the mountains of Switzerland, or the 
charms of Saxe Weimar, to the more congenial clubs and intrigues of Paris. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Ee 

Very fevere indifpofition — the writer of this article to pott- 
pone his reflections on the public events which have occurred in Ea- 

rope, fince his laft Svmmeary, to a future Number. Thefe events are both 
numerous and important. Buonaparte, the real arbiter of the fate of Fue 
rope, has reduced to practice his proclaimed right of interference with the 
internal concerns of the Independent Republic of Switzerland, and con- 
verted the whole of that devoted country into a French fortified camp, 
maintained at the expence of the people whom it has been employed to 
fubjugate aud oppre!s;—and_ this has been done, in direct contempt of: 
the remoniirances of the Britifh Cabinet! The objeét of fuch conduc is 
plain; it perpetuates the exifience of the grand revolutionary pringtple 5 
it enables the Conful to execute his favourite plan of maintaimng an im- 
menfe force, without any expence to the mother republic, a plan which 
we, long ago, denounced and deprecated ; and it conduces to the fuccefs 
of another darling {cheme, to render the Britith Government an objet of 
contempt to all Europe, by excluding us entirely from the continent, and 
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by con vincing the continental powers that they bave as little to | hope for, 
at preient, from our inte:ference, as they have from our alliance, o: our 
arms.—To purive this train of argument, m order to fhew the fatal con. 
fequences of the cxiffence of the pre ent fiate of things, mult be referved 
for a future occafion —The Pariament has opened; and we are aliured 


by minitiers, that they will keep a watchful eye on the agente of the 
continental powers! !!—But what good can be expecied from Figilance, 
unle{s the be preceded by Wisdom, and fcllowed by Figour ?—~ th is pe 
Louis the XVI. was as wurcdful as a Prince could be, but havi ing neither 
wifdem to direét his vigilance, nor vigour to avert thofe evils which it 
enabled him to difcove., he tell, and his kingdom with bim—exlibiting 
an impreilive and an awilul !efion, to p inces and to ftateimen ! 

Many of the (peeches in Par'iament, thofe of Mr. Fox and Mr. Wilber. 
force, in particular, have excited affonifiment even in our minds That 
of the former was intidious and miichievous almott beyond precedent ;— 
that of the latter, if its fentiments were generally adopted by the county, 
would utterly deiiroy all manly fentiment, and lead us to adopt the ab- 
furcd and prepoticrous notiow, that all the ftatefmen who have heretotote 
holden the res of government in the Britith empire; and who {ill live 
in the gratexul memory of their countrymen, were drivelling ideots, ige 
nocant al.ke of the means of producing the welfare of their country, and 
et the ‘true principles of national pro!perity and greatneis.—We reipex 
Mr. Wilberforce as a moralist, but, as a statesman, we muti deipi’e him. 
The adoption of his contracted and fantatiical notions weuld convert vs 
into a fet of the moft degraded beings that now vegetate upon the face of 
the earth! and, Heaven hnows, we are already fufliciently humbled. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





WE are happy to announce to our readers the fpeedy republication of 
twoadmirable fermons of Dr. Waterland’s not among his collecied Works— 
on the fubject of Rezencration, wherein that doctrine is moft clearly fiated 
—and the ftatemen : verihed by moft ap polite and copious extra@s from 
the Primitive Fathers, and the prevailing milconceptions refpeding «it 
proved to originate in acontution of terms. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 





SEVFRAL, communications from various Correfpondents were fully in- 
ten. led k rine. tion this n onth ; 3 al d were etu ily Ct m posed ; but they fhall 
ail cettanl appear either in ous text Ni mber, whch will be the la(t: of 
the pre'cnt Volume, or in the di/erdix to tle Volume, which will be pub- 
Ldhed on the ficit of February. 








